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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH VOLUME 

THE principles of selection which were followed in the earlier volumes 
of this work have been adhered to in this also, except in the last 
chapter, where it was found necessary in some degree to modify them. 
The age through which we have iust passed is still too close to us to 
enable us to decide with any confidence which, among the many 
names which were prominent in the second rank of its literature, will 
continue to interest posterity. Instead, therefore, of crowding the 
page with eminent names, certain leading figures have been taken as 
unquestionably in themselves attractive, and as probably representa- 
tive of the time. This portion of the work, it is obvious, must be pecu- 
liarly liable, in future editions, to extension and alteration. At present, 
its limit is the death of Queen Victoria, and it deals with no living 
person, except with one famous and venerable philosopher, whose 
work, we must regretfully suppose, is finished. 
So far as the illustration of this volume is concerned, we descend 
through grades of picturesque decline to the period, not merely of the 
frock-coat and of the top-hat, but of that most in,esthetic instrument, 
the photographer's lens. We may claim, perhaps, to make up in 
copiousness for a lack of beauty which is no fault of ours. Among 
those whose kindness and generosity have enabled us to enrich this 
volume, my particular thanks are due to Mr. William Archer, to 
Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson, to Mr. Ernest H. Coleridge, to Mr. 
Coningsby D'Israeli, to Mr. Warwick Draper, to Mrs. John Richard 
Green, to Miss Gaskell, to Lord Lytton, to Mr. John Murray, to Mrs. 
Richmond Ritchie, to Mr. Clement Shorter, to Mr. M. H. Spielmann, 
to Mrs. Baird Smith, to Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., and to 
Mr. Butler Wood of Bradford. As before, I have to thank my 
friend Mr. A. H. Bullen for his kindness in reading the proofs and 
Mrs. Sydney Pawling for her valuable help in obtaining matter 
for illustration. 
E.G. 

November 19o 3 . 



CHAPTER I 

THE AGE OF WORDSWORTH 

I780-I8I 5 

THE period which immediately preceded and accompanied the French 
Revolution was one of violent and complete transition in English literature. 
The long frost of classicism broke up; the sealed fountains of romantic 
expression forced their way forth, and then travelled smoothly on upon their 
melodious courses. The act of release, then, is the predominant interest to 
us in a general survey, and the progress of liberated romance the main object 

of our study. Poetry once more becomes 
the centre of critical attention, and proves 
the most important branch of literature 
cultivated in England. The solitary figure 
of Burke attracts towards the condition 
of prose an observation otherwise riveted 
upon tke singularly nmnerous and varied 
forms in which poetry is suddenly trans- 
forming itself. As had been the case two 
hundred years before, verse came abruptly 
to the front in England, and absorbed all 
public attention. 
Among the factors which led to the 
enfranchisement of the imagination, several 
date from the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century. Johnson's famous and diverting 
Lives of the toets was raised as a bulwark 
against forces which that sagacious critic 
had long felt to be advancing, and which 
he was determined to withstand. The 

George III. 
After the 29ortrait by Allan Ramsay 

Aristotelian rules, the monotony of versification, the insistence on 
abstract ideas and conventional verbiage--the whole panoply of classicism 
under which poetry had gone forth to battle in serried ranks since 
166o was now beginning to be discredited. The Gallic code was found 
insufficient, for Gray had broken up the verse; Collins had introduced a 
plaintive, flute-like note ; Thomson had looked straight at nature; then the 
VOL. IV. A 
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of the Middle Temple, and articled for three years to a solicitor. During this time 
he was intimate with the family of his uncle, Ashley Cowper, with whose daughters, 
Harriet and Theodora, he was to be found "from morning to night, giggling and making 

Cowper's Birthplace at Berkhampstead 

giggle." This was well enough, 
but when in 1752 he went to 
reside alone in the Temple, 
solitude made him morbid, 
and his old melancholy re- 
turned, in a religious form. 
He was called to the' Bar in 
June 1754. The very proper 
refusal of Ashley Cowper to 
allow an engagement between 
the first cousins, William and 
Theodora, could not fail to 
render the life of the poet 
miserable; but this impos- 
sible courtship should have 
been nipped in its earlier 

stages. At the death of his father, in 1756 , Cowper bought chambers in the Middle 
Temple, and began to contribute to current literature. He says that he "produced 
several half-penny ballads, two or three of which had the honour to become popular," 
but these have never been identified. A variety of causes, however, of which the 
dread of poverty was one, exasperated his neurosis, and in October i763, just after 
his appointment to be Clerk of the Journals of the House of Lords, he became 

suicidally insane ; on the 7th of December he 
was placed in an asylum at St. Albans, kept by 
a minor poet of some grace and an excellent 
physician, Dr. Nathaniel Cotton. His terrible 
Sapphics were written during this confinement. 
In the summer of i765 he was considered to 
be so far cured that he was removed to lodgings 
in Huntingdon. Here he renewed his corre- 
spondence with a charming cousin, Lady Hes- 
keth, and made some pleasant acquaintances, 
in particular that of a cultivated family of 
LTnwins, into whose house he was taken as a 
paying guest later in the same year. In 1767 
the elder Mr. Unwin was thrown from his 
horse, the children were dispersed, and it 
became natural for Mrs. Unwin and Cowper to 
take house together. Accordingly in September 
they removed to Orchard Side in Olney in 
Bucks. Here Cowper was greatly impressed 
by the character and conversation of the 

curate, John Newton, who persuaded the poet to help him in his parochial 
duties : Olney was a poor parish, without gentry, "and the poor poet was the only 
squire." Newton, however, had no sense of moderation ; a young man of fiery 
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strength and zeal himself, he had no pity upon his friend's nervous weakness, and 
under the strain of violent religious excitement Cowper went mad again. But before 
this Newton had persuaded Cowper to join him in the composition of the hymns 
which were first collected eight years later. In 772 Cowper and Mrs. Unwin had 
determined to marry, but an outbreak of suicidal mania was the signal for an ob- 

sympathy, Cowper began to translate Homer. His "dearest coz,;' Lad Heketh, 
visited him in the summer of i786 , and with infinite delicacy helped him and Mrs. 
Unwin in the way of money, for they were now again threatened with poverty. It was 
at her instigation that they left Olney, and took a house at Weston-Underwood. Here 
the fanatic harshness of Newton and grief at the sudden death of William Unwin, his 
friend's son, brought on a fresh attack of insanity. Delayed by illness and melancholy, 
it was not until I79Z that the t-[amer saw the light. Cowper began to write once more 
with ardour, but the decline of Mrs. Unwin's faculties, ending in paralysis, clouded 
his intelligence again. He fought a losing battle against insanity, but for the 
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of the Middle Temple, and articled for three years to a solicitor. During this time 
he was intimate with the family of his uncle, Ashley Cowper, with whose daughters, 
Harriet and Theodora, he was to be found "from morning to night, giggling and making 
giggle." This was well enough, 
 but when in 752 he went to 

became natural for Mrs. Unwin and Cowper to 
take house together. Accordingly in September ,.. --- ---- .... - 
they removed to Orchard Side in Olney in 
Bucks. Here Cowper was greatly impressed Weston Lodge 
by the character and conversation of the From a Drawfn by John Grei 
curate, John Newton, who persuaded the poet to help him in his parochial 
duties: Olney was a poor parish, without gentry, " and the poor poet was the only 
squire." Newton, however, had no sense of moderation ; a young man of fiery 



COWPER 5 

strength and zeal himself, he had no pity upon his friend's nervous weakness, and 
under the strain of violent religious excitement Cowper went mad again. But before 
this Newton had persuaded Cowper to join him in the composition of the hymns 
which were first collected eight years later. In  77 - Cowper and Mrs. Unwin had 
determined to marry, but an outbreak of suicidal mania was the signal for an ob- 
scuration of his intellect for sixteen months, during all which time Mrs. Unwin nursed 
him with untiring devotion. It was found that nothing amused him so much as looking 
after animals, and his friends collected quite a menagerie round him at Old Orchard, 
and in particular the three classic hares. In 1779 the Olney llymns were published, 

and with recovering mental 
serenity a new bloom seems 
to come over the intellect of 
Cowper, and he wrote, for the 
first time, with ease and fluency. 
There was little to be said in 
favour of an anonymous satire 
in verse, tntithelyphthora, but 
he was now, as he approached 
his fiftieth year, about to be- 
come a poet. His first volume 
of toems, indeed, including 
Table Talk and many of his 
best shorter pieces, was not 
published until 178-. John 
Gilpin followed anonymously 
in i783 . By this time Lady 
Austen, a vivacious and culti- 
vated widow, had made her 
appearance in Olney, and at 
her persuasion Cowper now be- 
gan to write a poem "upon a 
sofa" : it turned into The Task, 
which was published in 785. 
But, meanwhile, Cowper had 

Cowper in his Study, wth Ms favour[te hare 
From a Drawin b Richard PPestall 

been painfully forced to choose between an old friend and a new one ; he renounced 
Lady Austen, and Mrs. Unwin regained her supremacy. The Task placed its author, 
with a bound, at the head of the poets of the age ; it introduced many new friends to 
him, and it placed him in communication once more with his cousin, Lady Hesketh. 
She now became the most trusted of his correspondents, and, encouraged by her 
sympathy, Cowper began to translate Homer. His "dearest coz," Lady Hesketh, 
visited him in the summer of I786, and with infinite delicacy helped him and Mrs. 
Unwin in the way of money, for they were now again threatened with poverty. It was 
at her instigation that they left Olney, and took a house at Weston-Underwood. Here 
the fanatic harshness of Newton and grief at the sudden death of William Unwin, his 
friend's son, brought on a fresh attack of insanity. Delayed by illness and melancholy, 
it was not until 1791 that the I-fomer saw the light. Cowper began to write once more 
with ardour, but the decline of Mrs. Unwin's faculties, ending in paralysis, clouded 
his intelligence again. He fought a losing battle against insanity, but for the 
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AFTER THE PORTRAIT BY GEORGE ROMNEY 



COWPER 

Twelve years have elapsed since I last took a view 
Of my favourite field, and the bank where they grew ; 
And now in the grass behold they are laid, 
And the tree is my seat that once lent me a shade ! 
The blackbird has fled to another retreat, 
Where the hazels afford him a screen flom the heat. 
And the scene where his melody charm'd me before 
Resounds with his sweet-flowing ditty no more. 
My fugitive )'ears are all hasting away, 
And I must ere long lie as lowly as they, 
\Yith a turf on my breast, and a stone at my head, 
Ere ano:her such grove shall arise in its stead. 

Cowper's House at Weston 
I.rom a Drawing .v ]. D. tlardbzg 
'Tis a sight to engage me, if anything can, 
To muse on the perishing pleasurcs of man ; 
Though his lifc be a drcam, his enjoyments, I see, 
Have a being less durable even than he. 

1;ROM t THE TASK ": BOOK IV. 

Hark ! 'tis the tvanging horn o'er yonder bridge, 
That with its wearisome but needful length 
IIestrides the wintry flood, in which the moon 
Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright !- 
He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 
\Vith spatter'd boots, strapp'd waist, and frozen locks ; 
News from all nations lumbering at his back. 
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True to his charge, the close-pack'd Icad behind, 
Yet, careless what he brings, his one concern 
Is to conduct it to the destined inn, 
And, having dropp'd the expected bag, pass on. 
He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch, 
Cold and yet cheerful : messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some ; 
To him indifferent whether grief or joy. 
Houses in ashes, and the fall of stocks, 
Births, deaths, and marriages, epistles wet 
x.Vith tears, that trickled down the writer's cheeks 
Fast as the periods from his fluent quill, 
Or charged with amorous sighs of absent swains 
Or nymphs responsive, equally affect 
His horse and him, unconscious of them all. 

Cowper's Summer House 
From a Draving y J. D. ttarding 
But 0 the important budget ! usher'd in 
With such heart-shaking music, who can say 
What are its tidings ? have our troops awak'd ? 
Or do they still, as if with opium drugg'd, 
Snore to the murmurs of the Atlantic wave ? 
Is India ree ? and does she wear her plumed 
And jewell'd turban with a smile of peace ? 
Or do we grind her still ? The grand debate, 
The popular harangue, the tart reply, 
The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit, 
And the loud laughI long to know them a11 : 
I burn to set the imprison:d wranglers free, 
And give them voice and utterance once again. 
Now stir the fire and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And, while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups, 
That cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome paceful evening in. 



COWPER 
TO MRS. U.'w. 
[,ray I793-] 
Mary ! I vant a lyre with other strings, 
Such aid from heaven as some have feigned they drew, 
An eloquence scarce given to mortals, new 
And undebased by praise of meaner things, 
That, ere through age or woe I shed nay wings, 
I may record thy vorth with honour due, 
In verse as musical as thou art true, 
And that immortalises whom it sings. 
But thou hast little need. There is a book 
By seraphs vrit with beams of heavenly light, 
On which the eyes of God not rarely look, 
A chronicle of actions just and bright ; 
There all thy deeds, my faithful MalT, shine, 
And, since thou own'st that praise, I spare thee mine. 

View of Olney 
From a Drawing by .[. D. tlarding 

THE COLUBRIAD. 

Close by the threshold of a door nail'd fast 
Three kittens sat ; each kitten look'd aghast ; 
I passing swift and inattentive by, 
At the three kittens cast a careless eye, 
Not much concern'd to know what they did there, 
Not deeming kittens worth a poet's care. 
But presently a loud and furious hiss 
Caused me to stop, and to exclaim, "What's this ?" 
When lo ! upon the threshold met my viev, 
With head erect and eyes of fiery hue, 
A viper, long as Count de Grasse's queue. 
Forth from his head his forked tongue he throws, 
Darting it full against a kitten's nose, 
\ ho having never seen in field or house 
The like, sat still and silent as a mouse ; 
Only projecting with attention due, 
Her whiske(d face, she ask'd him, "Who are you ?" 



CRABBE x 5 

That space inclosed, but little he regards, 
Spread o'er with relics of masts, sails, and yards : 
Fish by the wall, on spit of elder, rest, 
Of all his food, the cheapest and the best, 
By his ovn labour caught, for his own hunger dress'd. 

Facsimile Letter from Crabbe 

THE WIDOW. 
FROM  TALES OF THE HALL." 
Now came the time, when in her husband's face 
Care, and concern, and caution she could trace ; 
His troubled features gloom and sadness bore, 
Less he resisted, but he suffer'd more ; 
Grief and confusion seized him in the day, 
And the night passed in agony away. 
" My ruin comes !" was his awakening thought, 
And vainly through the day was comfort sought ; 
"There, take nay all !" he said, and in his dream, 
Heard the door bolted, and his children scream. 
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Fretful herself, he of his wife in vain 
For comfort sought--" He would be well again ; 
Time would disorders of such nature heal-- 
O ! if he felt what she was doom'd to feel ! 

/..O J- , #.  - / ....... ,__. 
Beginnin of he MS. of Crabbe's "Family of Friends" 

Such s!eepless nights ! such broken rest ! her frame 
Rack'd with diseases that she could not name ! 
With pangs like her's no other was oppress'd !" 
Weeping, she said, and sigh'd herself to rest. 
The suffering husband look'd the world around, 
And saw no friend ; on him misfortune frown'd ; 



BLAKE 9 

Facsimile Letter from Blake to Richard Cumberland 



BURNS 

intellect should take the first place in poetical composition. Intellect, it must 
be confessed, counts for little in this amazing poetry, xvhere instinct claims 
the whole being, and yields only to the imagination. After more than a 
century of sober, thoughtful writers, Burns appears, a song-intoxicated man, 
exclusively inspired by emotion and the stir of the blood. He cannot tell 
why he is moved. He uses the old conventional language to describe the 
new miracle of his sensations. " I never hear," he says, "the loud, solitary 
whistle of the cfirlew in a summer noon, or the wild mixing cadence of a 
troop of grey plovers in an autumnal morning, without feeling an elevation of 

...,,. :.. ... . _-... 
_ 
The Bthplae of Robert Burns 
soul like the enthusiasm of devotion or poetry." This is the prose of the 
eighteenth century ; but when the same ideas burst forth into metre : 
"The Muse, nae poet ever land he, 
Till by himsel' he learned to wander 
Adown some trotting burn's meander 
And no think fang ; 
O sweet to stray, and pensive ponder 
A heart-felt sang " 
we start to discover that here is somethiug quite novel, a mode of writing 
unparalleled in its easy buoyant emotion since the days of Elizabeth. 
Robert Burns (759- 796), the son of William Burnes or Eurness and his wife 
Agnes Brown, was born in a cottage in the parish of Alloway, in Ayrshire, on the 25th 
of January x 759- Robert was the eldest of seven children 5 his father, who had been a 
gardener, was now a farmer, and "a very poor man." In  765 Robert went to school 
in his native village, being, be says, already "a good deal noted for a retentive memory, 
a stubborn, sturdy sametin in nay disposition, and an enthusiastic idiot-piety." He was 
taught the elements of style in prose and verse by a remarkable youth, John Murdoch, 
whose highly-strung emotional eagerness unquestionably did much to awaken the boy's 
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genius for poetry. About 772 Burns was sent to a parish school at Dalrymple, all 
the time cultivating an extraordinarily avid and general taste for such masterpieces of 
literature as fell in his way. William Burness, however, was now farming a place called 
Mount Oliphant, close to Alloway, a piece of "the poorest land in Ayrshire," and 
Robert must leave his books to work in the fields. The boy's life combined "the 
cheerless gloom of a hermit with the unceasing toil of a galley-slave." This picture 
darkened in 775, when the family fell into the hands of a factor, but brightened again 
in x777, when William Burness moved to a better farm, Lochlea, in the parish of 
Tarbolton. Here the Burnesses enjoyed four comfortable years, and here the joyous 
temperament of Robert began to assert itself. He was now writing verses with the 
r: greatest activity, and beginning to pro- 

Mrs. Burns (Jean Armour) and one of her 
grandchildren 
qfler a Picture y . Jr'tdenzie 

secute the earliest of his multifarious 
and celebrated love-affairs. With the 
design of marriage, indeed, he went in 
x78 to Irvine to learn the flax-dressing 
business; the business of life, too, he 
was now learning with infinite address, 
and was in that first stage of his 
maturity in which, as Mr. Henley puts 
it, he appears before us "a peasant 
resolute to be a buck." He went back 
early in 782 to Lochlea, to find his 
father's affairs in confusion. A few 
months later William Burness died, but 
before this event Robert and the ablest 
of his brothers, Gilbert, had taken 
another farm, Mossgiel, at Mauchline. 
From a financial point of view this 
enterprise was not lucky ; but as a poet 
Burns was simply made at Mossgiel. 
Here rose into lush maturity and faded 
away as quickly his famous passions 
for Jean Armour and Mary Campbell 

(the very shadowy "Highland Lassie" 
of sentiment) ; these, and others, in their inceptions served as fuel for the lyric fire that 
now burned impetuously in the heart of Burns, and found vent in some of the most 
exquisite poetry he ever composed. In July  786 his Poems ciejfy in te Scottis Z)ialect 
was published at Kilmarnock ; its success was instant, "old and young, high and low, 
grave and gay, all were alike delighted, agitated, transported." Ploughboys and maid- 
servants spent the money, "which they wanted to purchase necessary clothing," on the 
irresistible volume. The poet, however, made no money by it, for the profits were 
more than eaten up by the costs of printing a second edition. Breaking from Jean 
Armour, Burns now proposed to Mary Campbell that he and she should emigrate to 
Jamaica. He seems to have actually started for Greenock, when Mary Campbell was 
taken ill and died (October  786). Burns, with surprising elasticity of temperament, 
changed all his plans, and determined on a raid upon Edinburgh. He arrived in that 
capital with conquest in his eye on the 28th of November. His advent was celebrated 
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Kirk-Alloway was drawing nigh, 
Whare ghaists and houlets nightly cry-- 
By this time he was cross the ford, 
Whare in the snav the chapman smoor'd ; 
And past the birks and meikle stane, 
Whare drucken Charlie brak's neck-bane ; 
And thro' the whins, and by the cairn, 
Whare hunters land the murder'd bairn ; 

,.:-r ._ - T';* " " " 
Alloway Kirk 

And near the thorn, aboon the xvell, 
\Vhare Mungo's mither hang'd hersel-- 
Before him Doon pours all his floods ; 
The doubling storm roars through the woods ; 
The lightnings flash from pole to pole ; 
Near and more near the thunders roll; 
\Vhen glimmering thro' the groaning trees, 
Kirk-Alloway seem'd in a bleeze ; 
Thro' ilka bore the beams were glancing, 
And loud resounded mirth and dancing. 

Fragment of a MS. Poem by Robe Bums 
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FRO "ADDRESS TO THE DEIL. ' 

O thou ! whatever title suit thee, 
Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie, 
Wha in yon cavern grim and sootie, 
Closed under hatches, 
Spairges about the brunstane cootie, 
To scaud poor wretches ! 

Hear me, auld Hangie, for a wee, 
An' let poor damned bodies be : 
I'm sure sma' pleasure it can gie, 
E'en to a dell, 
To skelp an' scaud poor dogs like me, 
An' hear us squeel ! 

Great is thy pow'r, an' great thy fame ; 
Far ken'd and noted is thy name ; 
An' tho' yon lowin' heugh's thy hame, 
Thou travels far ; 
An' faith ! thou's neither lag nor lame, 
Nor blate nor scaur. 

Whiles, ranging like a roarin' lion, 
For prey, a' holes and corners tryin' ; 
,Vhyles on the strong-wing'd tempest flyin', 
Tirlin' the kirks ; 
Whyles, in the human bosom pryin', 
Unseen thou lurks. 

I've heard my reverend grannie say, 
In lanely glens you like to stray ; 
Or where auld ruin'd castles gray 
Nod to the moon, 
Ye fright the nightly wand'rer's way, 
Wi' eldritch croon. 

When twilight did my grannie summon, 
To say her prayers, douce, honest woman ! 
Aft yont the dyke she's heard you bummin', 
Wi' eerie drone ; 
Or, rustlin', thro' the boortries comin', 
Wi' heavy groan. 

Ae dreary, windy, winter night, 
The stars shot down wi' sklentin' light, 
Wi' you mysel', I gat a fright, 
Ayont the lough ; 
Ye, like a rash-bush stood in sight, 
Wi' waving sough. 

The cudgel in my nieve did shake, 
Each bristl'd hair stood like a stake, 
,Vhen wi' an eldritch stour, quaick--quaick-- 
Amang the springs, 
Awa ye squatter'd like a drake, 
On whistling wings. 
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.i- Letter from Burns to Mrs. Dunlop 
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William Wordsworth (x77o-i85o), the second son of John Wordsworth and 
Anne Cookson-Crackanthorp, his wife, was born at Cockermouth, in Cumberland, on 
the 7th of April I77 o. His father, an attorney, was confidential agent to Sir James 
Lowther, afterwards Earl of Lonsdale. His mother, who died when he was eight, 
remarked that the only one of her five children about whose future life she was 
anxious was William, who was of" a stiff, moody, and violent temper." After a period 
of schooling at Cockermouth, Wordsworth lived from x778 to I783, when his father 
died, at Penrith, and went to school at Hawkshead. Mr. John Wordsworth had been 
crippled by the extraordinary tyranny of Lord Lonsdale, who had forced him to lend 
him his whole fortune--.5ooo--and who refused to repay it. The orphans were, 
however, brought up by their paternal uncles, who, in i787, sent William to St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Here his intellectual nature developed to a degree which made 
him henceforth, as he said, "a dedicated spirit." In the Prdude long afterwards 
he describes a visit to the Continent which he paid in x79o, a vacation ramble in 

Switzerland being then so 
unhackneyed an event that 
he is justified in calling it 
"an unprecedented course." 
Wordsworth took his degree 
early in x79 I, and left Cam- 
bridge without having se- 
lected a profession. He lived 
for some months, vaguely, in 
London, with no expressed 
purpose; in the following 
winter he crossed over to 
France, arriving in Paris when 
the Revolution, with which 
he entirely sympathised, was 

: . : 
Dove Cottage 

at its height. The year x 792 was spent at Orleans and at Blois, and after the massacres 
of September Wordsworth returned, full of Girondist enthusiasm, to Paris. He was 
prevented from taking an active part in French politics only by the ignominious but 
most happy circumstance that his uncles cut off his allowance. The execution of Louis 
XVI. was a tremendous shock to his moral nature, and his exultation over France was 
turned to miserable grief. Between William Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy there 
had subsisted from infancy the tenderest bond of sympathy ; she was keeping house at 
Penrith when William rejoined his family early in x 793- Already they had formed the 
design of living together alone in some cottage. Meanwhile, upon his return from 
France, two thin pamphlets of Vordsworth's verse had been publishedThe tvening 
IValk and l)escritive Sketches, which were in the old Popesque manner, and which 
attracted no attention. In x 793 and x 794, when Wordsworth was not with his family, 
he was with Raisley Calvert, a young man of great intelligence. Calvert now died and 
left his friend a legacy of .'9oo, on which he and his sister just contrived to live until 
the new Lord Lonsdale redeemed his father's pledges. In this way Wordsworth was 
able to devote himself entirely to meditation and poetry. In 1795 he persuaded his 
sister to join him in a small house at Racedown, near Crewkerne, in Dorset, where at 
last, in his twenty-sixth year, his genius began to display its true bent. Here he wrote 
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I came among these hills ; when like a roe 
I bounded o'er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 
Wherever Nature led ; more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For Nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of nay boyish days, 
And their glad animal movements all gone by) 
To me vas all in all. I cannot paint 
What then I vas. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion ; the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite : a feeling and a love, 
That had no need of a remoter charm, 
By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrow'd from the eye. That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 
And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur ; other gifts 
Have follow'd, for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant recornpence. For I have learn'd 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Not harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows, and the woods, 
And mountains ; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth : of all the mighty vorld 
Of eye and ear, both vhat they half create, 
And vhat perceive ; well-pleased to recognise 
In Nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 
Luc'. 
She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 
/k maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love. 
/k violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye ! 
Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 
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The budding twigs spread out their fan, 
To catch the breezy air ; 
And I must think, do all I can, 
That there vas pleasure there. 
If I these thoughts may not prevent, 
If such be of my creed the plan, 
Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man ? 
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Then sing, ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song ! 
And let the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor's sound ! 
We , in thought, will join your throng, 
Ye that pipe and ye that play, 
Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May ! 
XVhat though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 
Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glow in the flower ; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind, 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been, must ever be : 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering ! 
In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 
And 0 ye fountains, meadovs, hills, and groves, 
Think not of any severing of our lives ! 
Yet in nay heart of hearts I feel your might ; 
I only have rclinquish'd one delight, 
To live beneath your more habitual sway. 
I love the brooks, which down their channels fret, 
Even more than when I tripp'd lightly as they : 
The innocent brightness of a new-born day 
Is lovely yet ; 
The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o'er man's mortality ! 
Another race hath been, and other pahns are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live ; 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears ; 
To me'the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge (772-IS34) was the youngest of the thirteen 
children of the Rev. John Coleridge, Vicar of Ottery St. Mary, in the east of Devon- 
shire, where the poet was born on the 2st of October 772. His mother, Anne 
Bowden, was the vicar's second wife. He was an odd, dreamy child, " fretful and 
inordinately passionate," isolated by his love of reading and by his visions. He entered 
the grammar school at Ottery, of which his father was the master, in  778- Soon after 
D 
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Ye Woods ! that listen to the night-birds singing, 
Midway the smooth and perilous slope reclined, 
Save when your own imperious branches, swinging, 
Have made a solemn music of the wind ! 
Where, like a man belov'd of God, 
Through glooms, which never woodman trod, 
How oft, pursuing fancies holy, 
My moonlight vay o'er flovering weeds I vound, 
Inspired, beyond the guess of folly, 
By each rude shape and wild unconquerable sound 
O ye loud Waves ! and O ye Forests high ! 
And O ye Clouds that far above me soared ! 
Thou rising Sun ! thou blue rejoicing Sky ! 
Yea, everything that is and will be free ! 
Bear witness for me, vheresoe'er ye be, 
XVith what deep worship I have still adored 
The spirit of divinest Liberty. 
FROII "YOUTH AND AGE. n 
Flowers are lovely ! Love is flower-like ; 
Friendship is a sheltering tree ; 
O ! the joys, that came down shower-like, 
Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty, 
Ere I was old [ 
Ere I was old ? Ah, woful Ere, 
Which tells me, Youth's no longer here ! 
O Youth ! for years so many and sveet, 
'Tis known, that Thou and I were one, 
I:II think it but a fond conceit-- 
It cannot be, that Thou art gone [ 
Thy vesper-bell hath not yet toil'd-- 
And thou wert aye a masker bold ! 
\Vhat strange disguise hast now put on, 
To make believe, that Thou art gone ? 
I see these locks in silvery slips, 
This drooping gait, this altered size : 
But springtide blossoms on thy lips, 
And tears take sunshine from thine eyes ! 
Life is but thought : so think I will 
That Youth and I are house-matcs still. 
Dew-drops are the gems of morning, 
But the tears of mournful eve ] 
\Vherc no hope is, life's a varning 
That only serves to make us grieve 
When we are old ! 
That only serves to make us grieve 
With oft and tedious taking-leave, 
Like some poor nigh-related guest 
That may not rudely be dismist, 
Yet hath outstay'd his welcome while, 
And tells the jest without the smile. 
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MS. of the opening stanzas of "Love" 
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KUBLA KHAN. 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree : 
\Vhere Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 
So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round : 
And here were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

But oh ! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover ! 
A savage place ! as holy and enchanted 
As e'er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman ,vailing for her demon-lover ! 
And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething', 
As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 
A mighty fountain momently was forced ; 
Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 
Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher's flail : 
And 'mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 
Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 
Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean : 
And 'mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war. 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the vaves ; 
Where was heard the mingled measure 
Of the fountain and the caves. 
It was a miracle of rare device, 
A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice ! 

A datnsel ,vith a dulcilner 
In a vision once I saw ; 
It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora. 
Could I revive within me 
Her sylnphony and song, 
To such deep delight 'twould win me, 
That with music loud and long, 
I would build that dome in air, 
That sunny dome ! those caves of ice ! 
And all who beard should see them there, 
And all should cry Beware ! Be,vare ! 
His flashing eyes ! his floating hair ! 
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BOATMEN'S SONG FROM  REMORSE." 
Hear, sweet spirit, hear the spell, 
Lest a blacker charm compel ! 
So shall the midnight breezes swell 
With thy deep long-lingering knell. 
And at evening evermore, 
In a chapel on the shore, 
Shall the chaunter, sad and saintly, 
Yellow tapers burning faintly, 
Doleful masses chaunt for thee, 
Miserere Domine ! 
Hark ! the cadence dies away 
On the quiet moonlight sea : 
The boatmen rest their oars and say, 
Miserere Domine ! 
Robert Southey (i774-843) was the eldest son of a linen-draper in Bristol, 
where, in a house in Wine Street, he was born on the l:th of August 1774. He was a 

Robert Southey 
Ifler the Portrait by Henry 2dridge 

sensitive child, whose idiosyn- 
oracles were encouraged by 
his being brought up, after 
the fashion of Rousseau's 
Emile, by an eccentric maiden 
aunt at Bath. He went to 
a school at Corston and else- 
where, and then at the age 
of fourteen to Westminster, 
already dreaming of becoming 
a poet. Here he stayed until 
179:, when he was expelled 
for a literary jocosity at the 
expense of the headmaster. 
He returned to Bristol to 
find his father's business 
bankrupt ; still, some months 
later he was able, at an 
uncle's cost, to proceed to 
Balli.ol College. He was now 
on fire with the principles 
of the French Republic ; all 
he learned at Oxford, he 
says, was "a little swimming 
and boating." In 1793 he 
wrote in a few weeks the 
epic of oan of Arc, and 

then "another epic poem and 
then another." His terrible fluency had already taken hold of him. In June 
of  794 he met and was instantly fascinated by S. T. Coleridge, who communicated 
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married an old cultivated friend, the gentle poetess, Caroline Bowles (x787-x85l); 
but her care could not save a brain and a body -hich had been overstrained. In 
x839 his health broke down, and on the zlst of Iarch x843 he died. He was 
buried, in the presence of the venerable Wordsworth, in the churchyard of Crosthwaite. 
The moral nature of Southey had a beauty which is not reflected in his poett3". I-Ie 
Facsimile tter from Southey to Diel Stuart 
was reservedhe "covered," he said, "his feelings with a bear-skin ':and his austerity 
and abruptness made him many enemies ; but he was a man of the finest rectitude 
and the most practical generosity of heart, without jealousy, without littleness, aring 
sorrow and pain with equanimity, nobly desirous to preserve intact the dignity of life 
and literature. His lifelong attitude to Wordsworth, to Coleridge and his family, to 
Scott, to Landor, to Davy, attests the constancy and the unselfishness of his character. 
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friends his book brought him was the still youthful Walter Scott. The Pleasures of Z-fo2e 
exactly suited the taste of the day, and Campbell was "very much noticed and invited 
out." He spent the money which his poem brought him in foreign travel, and on 
xst June 18oo left Leith for Hamburg. He had some stirring adventures, acquainted 
himself with much German literature, and returned to London in something less than 
a year. It was in Germany that several of his famous patriotic poems were composed. 
He settled again in Edinburgh, until in 18o he accepted an invitation from Lord 
Minto to be his guest, and perhaps secretary, in his London house. A description of 
Campbell taken at this time, when he was in his twenty-sixth year, brings him before 
us as "scrupulously neat in his dress, .... a blue coat, with bright gilt buttons, a 
white waistcoat and cravat, buff nankins and white stockings, with shoes and silver 

buckles. His hair was already falling off; 

Thomas Campbell 
From a Drawing ky Daniel 3laclise 

and he adopted the peruke, which he never 
afterwards laid aside." In 8o 3 appeared 
a subscription edition of Campbell's col- 
lected poems, which brought him in some 
money, and he-was emboldened to marry 
his lively and elegant cousin, Miss Matilda 
Sinclair. The young couple took a house 
at Sydenham, which remained their home 
until 18o. Unfortunately, Campbell was, 
as he said, "always ready to shoot him- 
self when he came to the subject of 
cash accounts," anal his life became as 
a nightmare of financial embarrassment. 
In 1804 he wrote The ]?atlle of the ]Tallic 
and Lord Ullin's JDaughter, and this may 
be considered the highwater mark of his 
career'as a poet. In 18o 5 his distresses 
were relieved by a pension of .,"oo a 
year. The remainder of Campbell's life 
was not very interesting. In 18o 9 le 
published, with universal approbation, his 
Gertrude of lt2romb,g, a poem, as was 

then considered, instinct with "the soft and skyish tints of purity and truth," arranged 
in the Spenserian stanza as employed in The Castle of Indolence. In 18 x 5 the Camp- 
bells, always wretched managers, were again in pecuniary distress, when a remote and 
eccentric Highland connection, who had heard of his piety to his mother and sist.er, 
remarked that "little Tommy the Poet ought to have a legacy," and then died, leaving 
him nearly .,5ooo. Campbell became prominent as a lecturer on poetry, and he 
showed a broad sympathy in dealing with the treasures of our early literature. In 
18o he became editor of the ew A2ronlhly llagazine, an easy post with a handsome 
salary, which he held for ten years. His narrative poem, 2"beatific, appeared in  84, 
and was a failure. Troubles now gathered upon Campbell ; his only surviving child 
became insane, his excellent wife died, and he himself became the victim of irritable 
rnelancholia. He wrote much, in prose, but he did his work badly; his old fas- 
tidiousness and care seemed to have left him. His Zt of 3h's. Siddons (i834), 
from which great things were expected, proved to be a deplorable piece of shirked 
hack-work. Campbell had lost the healthy gusto of life. He was still, however, a 
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popular figure in society, and prominent at club meetings and public dinners. In 
x834 he went to Algeria, with excellent results to his health. In this renewal of 
activity he composed his poem of The Pilgrim of Glemoe, and published it in x84,. 

Extract from a Letter of Campbell to Dr. James Currie 
No success attended this belated work. Campbell grew tired of London and settled 
at Boulogne, with a niece who now kept house for him. Here he died, on the x 5th 
of June x844, and was buried on the 3rd of July with great pomp in Westminster 
Abbey. 
FROM  GERTRUDE OF ,VYOMING. ' 
O love ! in such a wilderness as this, 
Where transport and security entwine, 
Here is the empire of thy perfect bliss, 
And here thou art a god indeed divine. 
VOL. IV. E 
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Here shall no forms abridge, no hours confine 
The vievs, the walks, that boundless joy inspire ! 
Roll on, ye days of raptured influence, shine ! 
Nor, blind with ecstasy's celestial fire, 
Shall love behold the spark of earth-born time expire. 
Three little moons, how short ! amidst the grove 
And pastoral savannahs they consume ! 
While she, beside her buskined youth to rove, 
Delights, in fancifully wild costume, 
Her lovely brow to shade with Indian plume ; 
And forth in hunter-seeming vest they fare ; 
But not to chase the deer in forest gloom ; 
'Tis but the breath of heaven--the blessed air--- 
And interchange of hearts unknown, unseen to share. 
VVhat though the sportive dog oft round them note, 
Or fawn, or wild bird bursting on the wing ; 
Yet who, in love's ovn presence, would devote 
To death those gentle throats that wake the spring, 
Or writhing from the brook its victim bring ? 
No !--nor let fear one little warbler rouse ; 
But, fed by Gertrude's hand, still let them sing, 
Acquaintance of her path, amidst the boughs, 
That shade e'en now her love, and witnessed first her vows. 
SONG.--To THE EVENING STAR. 
Star that bringest home the bee, 
And sett'st the weary labourer free .t 
If any star shed peace, 'tis thou, 
That send'st it from above, 
Appearing when Heaven's breath and brow 
Are sweet as hers we love. 
Come to the luxuriant skies, 
Whilst the landscape's odours rise, 
\Vhilst far-off lowing herds are heard, 
And songs, when toil is done, 
From cottages whose smoke unstirred 
Curls yellow in the sun. 
Star of love's soft interviews, 
Parted lovers on thee muse ; 
Their remembrancer in Heaven 
Of thrilling vows thou art, 
Too delicious to be riven 
By absence from the heart. 
THE SOLDIER'S DREAM. 
Our bugles sang truce--for the night-cloud had lowered, 
And the sentinel stars set their xvatch in the sky ; 
And thousands had sunk on the ground overpoxvered, 
The veary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 
When reposing that night on my pallet of straxv, 
By the wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain ; 
At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 
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those xvho sought the higher qualities find them in Wordsxvorth ; but Scott 
also, with his vigour of invention and his masculine sense of floxving 
style, took a prominent and honourable part in the reformation of English 
poetry. 
Sir Walter Scott (i77i-i83) was one of the twelve children of Mr. Walter 
Scott, Writer to the Signet, and of Anne Rutherford his wife. Six died in infancy, 
and he was the fourth of the survivors. He was born on the x5th of August x77I, 

*" e-i' ,'q -'1 , 
. . 
_ 
' i. 
- 
AbbotsBrd, Scot's residence from zSzz to his death 

in a house at the head of the College Wynd in Edinburgh. He showed, he tells 
us, every sign of health and strength until he was about eighteen months old, 
when, as the result of a fever, he lost for life all power in his right leg. He was . 
taken into the country, where he was placed under the care of a nurse, who after- 
wards proved to be a lunatic, and who, just in time to be prevented, confessed 
an intention to cut the child's throat with her scissors and bury him in the moss 
on the Craigs. He was early instructed in literature by his aunt, Mrs. Janet Scott, 
who encouraged the romantic bent of his temper. In I778 Scott was sent to the 
High School of Edinburgh, without brilliant results: "I was never a dunce, nor 
thought to be so, but an incorrigibly idle imp, who was always longing to some- 
thing else than what was enjoined him." As he grew fast, his health became 
delicate, and after leaving school, before proceeding to college, it was thought well 
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remarkably vigorous, but never clumsy, in form and movement, brilliant in colour 
and complexion. He fell in love with Miss Williamina Belches of Invermay, whom 
he courted for several years, but without success, for she became Lady Forbes of 
Pitsligo. In the autumn of x79z Scott made his earliest study of the wild country 
of the Border, and in the following year he explored, in the spirit of a romantic 
antiquarian, great part of the central portion of Scotland. In x796 he translated 
Btirger's Zenore, and published this anonymously with one or two other fragments 
of the new German poetry in a thin quarto ; this was Scott's first appearance in 

Scott's Study at Abbotsford 

print. He was now attracted to a young French lady of great beauty, Miss Charlotte 
Margaret Carpenter (or rather Charpentier), whom he married in December x797, 
after a very brief courtship. The young couple settled in Edinburgh, at lodgings 
in George Street, until the house he had taken in South Castle Street was ready for 
them ; a few months later he supplemented this by a cottage six miles out of the city, 
at Lasswade. Under the influence of " Monk " Lewis, Scott began imitating and 
translating more busily from the German, and in 799 he published a version of 
Goethe's Goetz z,on 27erlichingen. He now began the serious composition of English 
verse, and he formed, or reopened, a friendship with James Ballantyne, the printer 
of Kelso, which was destined to lead to great results. At the end of this year, 
'799, Scott was appointed Sheriff of Selkirkshire, an once which brought him 
into close relations with a romantic part of Scotland to which his poetic atten- 
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tion had already been called. He began to contribute in x8o 3 to the 2din- 
burgh eviezv, but his chief occupation now became the collection of the 
A[instrelsy of the Scottish order, of which three volumes appeared in x8o2 and 
J So 3. Scott was now fairly launched on the flood of his romantic work, and in 
the first days of J So 5 the Zay of the fast Alinstrel was brought out in London 
with a success so encouraging that Scott determined henceforth to make literature 
his principal profession. This determination became the more fixed as he saw his 
chances of success at the Scotch Bar to be very scanty, "for more than ten years he 

Ruins of Dryburgh Abbey 

had persisted in surveying the floor of the Parliament House, without neeting with 
any employment but what would have suited the dullest drudge." He therefore 
quitted the law, and secretly entered into partnership with James Ballantyne as a printer- 
publisher. In this same eventful year, 8o5, he began to write IVa,,erley, although 
he soon dropped it. Ashestiel, a small house most romantically situated close to 
the Tweed, was now his home, and he had settled down with ardour into the life of 
an active country squire and sportsman. At Edinburgh he added to his emoluments 
by being Clerk of Session, a post which he held from x8o6 to 1830. He was now 
engaged in editing Dryden, in writing rarmion, which appeared in 18o8, in starting 
Ballantyne on vast schemes as a publisher, and in encouraging the foundation of the 
Quarterly 2?eview. He,then turned to the task of editing Swift, and completed an 
unfinished historical romance by Joseph Strutt (1749-  8o2), called Q_ueenhoo Zaral/, which 
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has been described as the forerunner of the Waverley novels. The accounts which have 
come down to us of the breezy, wholesome domestic life at Ashestiel, lead us to regard 
these as the very happiest years in the career of Walter Scott. He pushed on with the 
publication of his successive poems; The Zady of the Zake followed in  8 x o, and Zhe Vision 
of 29on l?oderick in x 8x t. The first of these was successful beyond all precedent, but 
there was already a financial cloud on Scott's horizon ; Ballantyne was doing very badly 
with other of his speculations, and if Scott was making money, he was losing it too. 
Nevertheless, so excellent seemed his prospects in other quarters, that in x8 x he was 
emboldened--the lease of Ashestiel having run out--to buy the estate of Abbotsford on 
the Tweed. It must be recollected, before charging him with rashness, that from x 8  2 
his professional income was .'x6oo a year, besides what he might earn by literature. 
At this moment, however, Byron sprang upon the 
world, and it became evident that he would form WAVERLEY; 
a most serious rival to Scott as a popular poet. 
Moreover, Scott's ventures in I813, lokeby and The 
Bridal of 2riermain, were coldly received by the 'TIS SIXTY ]rEARS SINCE. 
public. The publishing business with Ballantyne 
was wound up, with help from the Duke of Buc- xN "rn,,..,. vo.v,,. 
cleuch, and Constable was much mixed up with 
starting again what is still a puzzling business. 
Scott was now offered the appointment of Poet 
Laureate ; he declined it, but suggested Southey, 
to whom it was then given. Scott, however, had 
now completed his first novel, IVaverley, and in VOL. 
July xSr4, with every circumstance of secrecy, this 
book was published. Scott was "not sure that it 
would be considered quite decorous for a Clerk of 
Session to write novels ;" he was also, no doubt, EDINBURGH: 
Pited 
anxious to see whether he could whistle the public 
to him by his mere charm and fashion of delivery. 
The result was extremely gratifying ; the success of 
ll'averley was instant and enormous. Scott's life '*" 
now became one of unceasing activity, book follow- Title-page of First Edition 
ing book with rapid regularity. In i8 5 he pub- of "Waverley" 
lished the last of his important narrative poems, The Zord of the Isles, and the 
novel of Guy Jlannering. The series of Tales of my Zandlord began in x 8  6. 
It is impossible, and quite needless, to register here the names of all the deathless 
succession of Scott's novels, a series unbroken up to x829. In x8x 7 Scott had the 
first warning that his health could not support for ever the violent strain which 
he was always putting upon it. He was created a baronet early in x82o, the first 
creation of George IV.'s reign. Sir Walter came up to London for this purpose, and 
stayed to sit for his picture to Lawrence, and for his bust to Chantrey. Two years 
later the king came to Scotland, and was welcomed by Scott, who innocently loved a 
pageant, "in the Garb of old Gaul," and with a loyalty which knew no bounds. 
He founded the Ballantyne Club in r823, but in the winter of this year 
the illness of which he died began to nmke itself felt; this was almost 
coincident with the completion of Abbotsford. By this time, however, Scott's 
unfortunate and secret connection with Constable and with the Ballantyne firm 
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Firmer he roots him the ruder it blowy ; 
Menteith and ]3readalbane, then, 
Echo his praise agen, 
' Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroe !" 
Proudly our pibroch has thrilled in Glen Fruin, 
And ]3anochar's groans to our slogan replied ; 
Glen Luss and Ross-dhu, they are smoking in ruin, 
And the best of Loch-Lomond lies dead on her side. 
Widow and Saxon maid 
Long shall lament our raid, 
Think of Clan-Alpine with fear and with woe ; 
Lennox and Leven-glen 
Shake when they hear agen, 
"Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho 
Row, vassals, row, for the pride of the Highlands ! 
Stretch to your oars, for the ever-green Pine 
O ! that the rosebud that graces yon islands, 
Were wreathed in a garland around him to twine ! 
O that some seedling gem, 
Worthy such noble stem, 
Honoured and blessed in their shadow might grov 
Loud should Clan-Alpine then 
Ring from her deepmost glen, 
" Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroe !" 

LADY" HERON'S SONG IN * I,[ARMION." 

Oh ! young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best ; 
And, save his good broadsword, he weapon had none, 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 
He staid not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 
He svam the Eske river where ford there was none ; 
But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 
The bride had consented, the gallant came late ; 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby ttall, 
Among bride's-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all. 
Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 
"Oh ! come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 
Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ?" 
"' I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied ;- 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide-- 
And now I am come, with this lost love of mine, 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine, 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar." 
The bride kissed the goblet ; the knight took it up, 
t-Ie quaffed off the wine, and threw down the cup. 
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These, then, were the influences at work during the fifteen years with 
avhich the century opened, and so completely was the old tradition over- 
come that poetry of the class of Johnson and Pope abruptly ceased, not, 
indeed, to be admired, but to be composed. A little group of pious writers 
of xvhom Robert Bloomfield (I766-x823) , and James Grahame (i765-i8ii) 
may be named, endeavoured to keep blank verse and the heroic couplet 
.as they had received it from their Thomsonian forefathers. But although 
the Farmer's Poy (1798) and the Sabbath (18o2) had many imitators and 
enjoyed a preposterous popularity, their influence was quite outside the 
main channels of literary activity. The critics stormed against the reforms 
introduced by Wordsxvorth, and ridiculed his splendid experiments. But 
.after the preface of 18oo nobody xvho had any genuine poetic gift could 
go on writing in the eighteenth-century way, and, as a curious matter of 
fact, no one except the satirists did attempt to do so. 
But it is time to turn to the condition of prose, vhich, however, offers 
us at this juncture in our history fewer phenomena of importance. The 
one great prose-xvriter of the close of the eighteenth century xvas EDMIZXD 
BURKE, and his peculiarities are to be studied to best effect in xvhat he 
wrote between 179o and his death in 1797 . Burke is, therefore, strictly 
transitional, and it is not less rational to consider him as the forerunner 
of De Quincey than as the successor of Robertson and Gibbon. He 
is really alone in the almost extravagant splendour of his oratory, 
too highly coloured for the eighteenth century, too hard and resonant 
for the nineteenth. When Burke is at his best, as for instance in the 
Letter to a 'oble Lord, it is difficult to admit that any one has ever 
excelled him in the melody of his sentences, the magnificence of his 
invective, the trumpet-blast of his sonorous declamation. It is said that 
Burke endeavoured to mould his style on that of Dryden. No resem- 
blance between the richly-brocaded robes of the one and the plain russet 
of the other can be detected. It is not quite certain that the influence 
of Burke on succeeding prose has been altogether beneficial; he has 
seemed to encourage a kind of hollow vehemence, an affectation of the 
"grand style" which in less gifted rhetoricians has covered poverty of 
thought. We must take Burke as he is, without comparing him with 
others; he is the great exception, the man essentially an orator whose 
orations were yet literature. There is an absence of emotional imagina- 
tion, however, in Burke which is truly typical of the rhetor. In this, as 
in so much else, Burke is seen still to belong to the eighteenth century. 
He died just when the young folks in \Vestern Somerset were working 
out their revolutionary formulas in verse; he missed even the chance of 
having these presented to his attention. We may be absolutely certain, 
however, that he would have rejected them with as much scorn and anger 
as he evinced for the political principles of the French Revolution. Who- 
ever might have smiled on Goody Blake and Betty Foy, it would not have 
been the fierce and inflexible author of the letters On a Regicide Peace. 

Edmund 
turke 
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but in vain, to go out to India to examine into the affairs of the East India Company. 
In x773 he took his only son over to Auxerre, in Burgundy, to be educated he 
lingered for some time in Paris on his way back, welcomed in society, but with eyes 
critically open to the momentous signs of the times. After the dissolution of Parliament 
in 774, Burke reappeared as M.P. for Malton, a Yorkshire borough, which he 
returned to represent for the last years of his life, but which he now immediately 
abandoned in favour of Bristol, where he sat from 774 to 78o. It is interesting that 
the only years which Burke spent in Parliament as the member for a genuinely 
independent borough were those of the gigantic struggle with the American Colonies. 
On this subject he published three admirable pamphlets, O .American 7"axat[on ( 774), 
On Conciliation zoitk America (x775), and A Zetter to the Sheriffs of Bristol (777)- 
He now turned his thoughts to the amendment of the popular system of economics, and 
in particular to bringing to an end the shocking corruption of the House of Commons 
by Ministers and by the Court. In this project and especially in his daring onslaught 

Beaconsfield Church, where Burke is Buried 

upon the monstrous waste of 
the royal household, Burke 
rose to his height. But he 
was reminded of the dangers 
of reform by losing his seat 
at Bristol, and it was now that 
he exclaimed "What shadows 
we are! What shadows we 
pursue !" In  782, even when 
Rockingham came in again, 
though Burke made part of 
the ministry, as Pay-master to 
the Forces, he had no place 
in the Cabinet, although the 
party owed their very existence 
to his loyalty and zeal. After 

many vicissitudes, which it would be out of place to chronicle here, Burke lost 
office with the ministers of the Coalition in December x783 at the final collapse 
of the Whigs. Once out of place, Burke had time to concentrate his thoughts 
on a subject which had long attracted them, namely, the notorious abuses of 
government in India. The recall of Warren Hastings gave him at length his 
opportunity, and in June x785 Burke asked a question in the House "respecting 
the conduct of a gentleman lately returned from India." This was the begin- 
ning of his ten years' campaign against that spirit of lawless Indian adventure of 
which Warren Hastings was the flower and symbol. In May 787, in consequence 
of Burke's untiring efforts, Hastings was impeached; in February x788 he was 
tried at Westminster ; in 795, in spite of all Burke's eloquence and ardour, he was 
acquitted. But though the man escaped, the shameful system was doomed ; the 
conscience of the English people was at length awakened. Burke's health suffered 
from the strain, and after the first trial he went down to Beaconsfield for a needed 
rest. In 789 his attention began to be closely drawn to the events of the French 
Revolution, and in the midst of the general gratulations which first attended that 
struggle for liberty, Burke gravely doubted and then strenously disapproved. He sat 
down to the composition of the most carefully executed of all his works, the le.flteclions 
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on /ke e-aolu/ion i;, ]rance, which appeared very late in x79o , and produced an 
unparalleled sensation. At the moment of its conception Burke had been extremely 
- - 
MS. Note by Burke on Sir Joshua Reynolds 
unpopular; this book made him the darling of the nation. King George III., now 
quite recovered from his madness, pronounced the ]ecI/ons to be "a good book, a 
very good book, a book every gentleman ought to read." Another king, Louis XVI., 
voL. IV.: F 
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finances in such a case can be repaired, he is the man to repair them. If I should lament 
any of his acts, it is only when they appear to me to have no resemblance to acts of his. 
But let him have a confidence in himself which no human abilities can warrant. His 
.abilities are fully equal (and that is to say much for any man) to those that are opposed 
to him. But if we look to him as our security against the consequences of a regicide 
peace, let us be assured that a regicide peace and a constitutional Ministry are terms that 
will not agree. With a regicide peace the King cannot long have a Minister to serve him, 
nor the biinister a King to serve. If the Great Disposer, in reward of the royal and the 
private virtues of our Sovereign, should call him from the calamitous spectacles which 
will attend a state of amity with regicide, his successor will surely see them, unless the 
same Providence greatly anticipates the course of nature. 
Against Burke there wrote the revolutionary rhetoricians, those who saw 
the colours of dawn, not of sunset, in the blood-red excesses of the French. 
Richard Price (1723-1791) and Joseph Priestley (1733-18o4) were the leaders 
of this movement in idea; but in style they remained heavy and verbose, 
handing down the heritage 
of Locke to Bentham and 
Godwin. Priestley, after, 
in 1791 , having his house " ' - 
wrecked and his scientitic 
instruments destroyed, as a . 
popular punishment for his 
-sympathy with the Revolu- : t - ' 
tion, lived on until 18o 4 to .- - 
see something like a justifi- .. 
cation of his prophecies. --- - 
.. 
These men were the pathetic .. 
victims of Burke's splendid 
indignation, but in 1791 a 
direct attack on the Reflec- 
tions took up the cudgels 
in defence. This was the 
.once-fmnous Rights of if[an, 
by Tom Paine (I737-I8O9), 
an audacious vork, the cir- 
culation of which was so 
enormous that it had a dis- 
tinct effect in colouring 
public opinion. A sturdier William Godwin 
and more modern writer of 
Mfter the Portrait by ]ohn Opie 
the same class was \VILLIAM 
GODWIX, whose tolitiadJustice shows a great advance in lucidity and com- 
xnand of logical language. He has been compared, but surely to his own 
moral advantage, with Condercet; yet there is no question that he vas 
curiously related to the French precursors of the Revolution, and particu- 
larly to Rousseau and Helvetius, from whotn he caught, with their re- 
publican ardour, not a little of the clear merit of their style. 
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nay patience, who had fallen a victim, life and fame, to my precipitation! It would 
have been merciful, in comparison, if I had planted a dagger in his heart. He would 
have thanked me for my kindness. But atrocious, execrable vretch that I have been, 
I vantonly inflicted on him an anguish a thousand times worse than death. Meanwhile 
I endure the penalty of my crime. His figure is ever in imagination before me. "Vaking 
or sleeping, I still behold him. He seems mildly to expostulate with me for my un- 
feeling behaviour. I live the devoted victim of conscious reproach. Alas I  the 

Extract from the MS. of "Caleb Williams" 

same Caleb Williams that so short a time ago boasted that, however great xvere the 
calamities I endured, I was still innocent. 
Such has been the result of a project I formed for delivering myself from the evils 
that had so long attended me. I thought that if Falkland were dead, I should return 
once again to all that makes life worth possessing. I thought that if the guilt of 
Falkland were established, fortune and the world would smile upon nay efforts. Both 
these events are accomplished, and it is nmv only that I am tru!y miserable. 
"Why should my reflections perpetually centre upon myself, an ovcnveening regard 
to which has been the source of my errors! Falkland, I will thiuk only of thee, and 
from that thought will draw ever fresh nourishment for nay sorrows! One generous, 
one disinterested tear I will consecrate to thy ashes! A nobler spirit lived not among 
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from whose shops deciduous trash was pouring week by week. The vulgar 
novelists of the Minerva Press, the unspeakable Musgraves and Roches and 
Rosa Matildas, sold their incredible romances in thousands, while ride ad 
rudice went a-begging in MS. for nearly twenty years. In point of fact 
the six immortal books were written betveen 1796 and 181o, although their 
Extract from a Letter from Nia Edgeworth t Nrs. Hand 
dates of issue rauge from 8 to 88. In her time of composition, then, 
she is found to be exactly lhe contemporary of XVordsworth and Coleridge 
in their reform of poetry instead of impinging on the career of Sir Walter 
Scott as a romance-writer. Her methods, however, in no degree resemble 
lhose of t!e poets, and she has no conscious lesson of renaissance to teach. 
She does not share their interest in landscape; with her the scenery is a 
mere accessory. If she is with them at all, it is in her minute adherence to 
trutl b in her instinctive abhorrence of anything approaching rhetori% iu her 
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minute observation and literary employment of the detail of daily life. It is 
difficult to say that she xvas influenced by any predecessor, and, most unfor- 
tunately, of the history of her mind xve know almost nothing. Her reserve 
was great, and she died before she had become an object of curiosity even to 
her friends. But we see that she is of the race of Richardson and !\Iarivaux 
although she leaves their clumsy construction far behind. She was a satirist, 
hoxvever, not a sentimentalist. One of the few anecdotes preserved about 
her relates flint she refused to meet Madame de Sta61, and the Germanic 
spirit was evidently as foreign to her taste as the lyricism born of Rousseau. 
She was the exact opposite of all which the cosmopolitan critics of Europe 
xvere deciding that English prose fiction was and always would be. Luckl, 
gay, penetrating, exquisite, Jane Austen possessed precisely the qualities that 
English fiction needed to drag it out of the Slough of Despond and start it 
xvholesomely on a nexv and vigorous career. 
Maria Edgeworth 0767-849) was the daughter of Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth, an eccentric Irish gentleman of good family, and of the second of his 

five wives (if we recognise 
the freak of his boyish 
matrimony). She was born 
at Black Bourton, Oxford- 
shire, in the house of her 
mother's father, a German, 
on the st of January  767. 
She was put to school at 
Derby in 775- It was 
noticed quite early that she 
had an extraordinary gift 
for story-telling, and at the 
age of thirteen she was 
urged by her father to begin 
the composition of tales. 
I)uring an illness, she came 
much under the influence 
of the humanitarian, Thomas 
Day ( 748- 789), the author 
of tiae didactic novel, Sand- 
ford and Jrerton ( 783-9) ; 
but in 782 Mr. Edgeworth, 
now already, at thirty-elght, 
the husband of a fourth 
wife, took his complex 
family over to Ireland, and 
settled on his estates at 
Edgeworthstown in County 

Maria Edgeworth 
From a Drawing by Joseph Slalet" 

Longford. This was Maria's home during the remainder of her long life. After 
publishing Zetters to Ziterary Zadies in 1795, her real work began with her 
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of literature--with perfect ccmposure, but she ceased to write. Ill May I8o her 
father resigned his livings to hia son, and moved into Bath, where for nearly four years 
the Austens lived at 4 Sydney Place. There is very little evidence of the novelist's 
state of mind or of her occupations during these years ; we only know that she wrote 
nothing at Bath, except the fragment called Y'he II/'alsons. After the death of her 
father, in 8o5, she went to Southampton, where she, her mother, and her sister 
occupied "a commodious, old-fashioned house in a corner of Castle Square." Four 
more years passed 
in silence, and it .... .... .,... 
was not until they ,"" 
went to live at It I( // l] .. 
'Chawton Cottage, 
a little house 
about a mile from   '-- ' - 
Alton, and close 
to the parish of 
her birth, that ...... 
Jane Austen's 
faculty revived. 
In 8, at the 
age of thirty-six, 
she made her 
first appearance 
as an author, 
with her old 
Sense and Sen- 
.sibility, for which 
she was "now paid 
.5 o. While this 
book was going 
through the press, 
she was writing 
a new one, _Mans- 
field Iark, which 
she does not seem ---- - "- - 
to have finished ,:_.- ._.-- .... 
until I814. Mean- 
while ]'ride and =- 
_Prejudice had at -- 
last been pub- The Parlour in Chawton Cottage, with Jane Austen's Desk: 
lished. 21[ansfleld 
23,rk followed, and Jan.e Austen was now actively employed in the composition 
of '.mma, which appeared in the winter of ,815. This was made the occaHon 
for an article on Miss Austen's novels, now four in number, in the @mrtcr?y 
]eview, an article which did more than anything else to lift her name into 
celebrity, and which it has only lately (1898) been discovered was written by no 
less celebrated a reviewer than Sir Waiter Scott. Amusingly enough, Jane Austen 
records, just about this time, that she too is writing "a critique on Walter Scott ;" but 
these two illustrious persons never came into any personal relation. In 815 Miss 
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Austen's health began to fail, but she continued to write, and t'ersuasion is the work of 
the last year of her life. In the summer of 18 x 7 she was so ill, that she was persuaded 

'x. -__ """ "' '"',,::: 
House in College Street Winchester where 
Jane Austen died Crabbe, with whose 
genius her own had 
an obvious anity. She is recorded to have said in joke, "that if she ever married, 
she could fancy bein Mrs. Crabbe." No love-affair less Platonic than this is believed 
to have disturbed her heart. 

to go to Winchester 
for medical advice ; 
the sisters took lodg- 
ings then in College 
Street. There Jane 
died on the i8th of 
July I817, and six 
days later was buried 
in Winchester Cathe- 
dral. Jane Austen 
had a vivacious face, 
with brilliant eyes 
and hair; her "whole 
appearance expressed 
health and animation." 
She had no literary af- 
fectations ; her novels 
were written and re- 
vised at a small ma- 
hogany desk in the 
general sitting-rooln at 
Chawton, a covering 
being merely thrown 
over the MS. if a visi- 
tor called. No critical 
phrase expresses the 
character of her ap- 
paratus so fully as her 
own famous one of 
"the little bit (two 
inches wide) of ivory." 
She liked the best 
authors of her day, 
and in particular 

FROM 

A very little quiet reflection was enough to satisfy Emma as to the nature of her 
agitation on hearing this news of Frank Churchill. She was soon convinced that it was 
not for herself she was feeling at all apprehensive or embarrassed--it was for him. Iter 
own attachment had really subsided into a mere nothing--it was not worth thinking of ; 
but if he, who had undoubtedly been always so much the most in love of the two, were to 
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be returning with the same warmth of sentiment which he had taken away, it would be 
very distressing. If a separation of two months should not have cooled him, there were 
dangers and evils before her ; caution for him and for herself would be necessary. She 
did not mean to have her own affections entangled again, and it would be incumbent on 
her to avoid any encouragement of his. 
She wished she might be able to keep him from an absolute declaration. That would 
be so very painful a conclusion of their present acquaintance ; and yet, she could not help 
rather anticipating something decisive.. She felt as if the spring would not pass without 
bringing a crisis, an event, a something to alter her present composed and tranquil state. 
It was not very long, though rather longer than Mr. \Veston had foreseen, before she had 
the power of forming some opinion of Frank Churchill's feelings. The Enscombe family 
were not in town quite so soon as had been imagined, but he was at Highbury very soon 
afterwards. He rode down for a couple of hours ; he could not yet do more ; but as he 
came from Randalls immediately to Hartfield, she could then exercise all her quick observa- 
tion, and speedily determine how he was influenced, and how she must act. They met 
with the utmost fi-iendliness. There could be no doubt of his great pleasure in seeing her. 
But she had an almost instant doubt of his caring for her as he had done, of his feeling 
the same tenderness in the same degree. She watched him well. It was a clear thing he 
was less in love than he had been. Absence, with the conviction probably of her indiffer- 
ence, had produced this very natural and very desirable effect. 
One curious result of the revolution in literary taste was the creation of 
an official criticism mainly inteuded 
to resist the new ideas, and, if pos- 
sible, to rout them. The founda- 
tion of the tdinburgk Review in 
x8oz is a remarkable landmark in 
the history of English literature. 
The proposition that a literary 
journal should be started which 
should take the place of the colour- 
less l[onthly Review was made - 
by Sydney Smith, but FRANCIS 
JF.FFRF.Y, a young Scotch advocate, 
was editor from the first, and held . 
the post for six-and-twenty years. 
He was a half-hearted supporter of ". 
the Scoto-Teutonic reformers, but 
a vehement opponent, first of Cole- 
ridge aud afterwards of Shelley. It 
is, however, to be put to his credit 
that he recognised the genius of 
both \.Vordsworth and Keats, in a . 
maniaer not wholly unsympathetic; 
his strictures on The cursion were 
severe, but there was good sense in 
Francis, Lord Jeffrey 
them. The iner raptures of poetry, 
however, were not revealed to 4fler the Bust hy 'atrik 'ark 
Jeffrey, and in the criticism of their contemporaries he and his staff were often 
VOL. IV. G 
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pictures of medbeval manners are not alxvays quite convincing. He has 
not the inevitable perfection of Jane Austen ; he makes no effort to present 
himself to us as so fine an artist. 
When this is admitted, let the enemy make the best they can of it. \Ve 
1nay challenge the literatures of the world to produce a purer talent, or a 
writer who has with a more brilliant and sustained vivacity combined the 
novel with the romance, the tale of manners with the tale of wonder. 
Scott's early ideal was Fielding, and he began the IVaver#y series in rivalry 
with Tom ]ones, but he soon left his master. If Scott has not quite the 
iutense sympathy with humanity, nor quite the warm blood of Fielding, he 

has resources which the earlier novelist never dreamed of. His design was 
to please the modern xvorld by presenting a tale of the Middle Ages, and to 
do this he had to combat a xvide ignorance of and lack of sympathy with 
history; to create, without a model, homely as well as histrionic scenes of 
ancient life; to enliven and push on the narrative by incessant contrasts, 
high xvith foxy, tragic with facetious, philosophical with adventurous. His 
first idea was, to dwell as exclusively as possible with Scottish chivalry. But 
Guy [annerin, once severely judged by the very admirers of Scott, now 
esteemed as one of his best books, shov:ed what genius for humorous 
portraiture was possessed by the creator of Dandie Dinmont and Dominie 
Sampson; while the Attiquary, in its pictures of seaside life in a fishing- 
town of Scotland, showed hmv close and hov vivid was to be his observa- 
tion of rustic society. 
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rolling rhetoric; and wherever a European nation stood prepared to in- 
veigh against tyranny and conventionality, 
 the spirit of Byron was ready to set its 
3"oung poets ablaze. 
Hence, while in England the influence 
. of Byron on poetry was not in the least 
I - degree comnensurate with his fame, and 
- . while we have here to look to prose-writers, 
such as Bulwer and Disraeli, as his most 
direct disciples, his verse inspired a whole 
galaxy of poets on the Continent. The re- 
vival of Russian and Polish literature dates 
from Byron; his spirit is felt in the entire 
attitude and in not a fexv of the accents 
of Heine and of Leopardi; while to the 
romantic writers of France he seemed the 
, final expression of all that was magnificent 
and intoxicating. Neither Lamartine nor 
Vigny, Victor Hugo nor Musset, was inde- 
pendent of Byron's influence, and in the 
last-mentioned we have the most exact 
reproduction of the peculiar Byronic 
gestures and passionate self-abandonment which the world has seen. 

Mary Ann Chaworth 
From an Enffravinff by Stone after an Oriffinal 
Drawing 

In ])on Juan Byron had said that "poetry is but passion." 

a heresy, which it would be easy to refute, 
since by passion he intended little more than 
a relinquishing of the will to the instincts. 
But it was also a prophecy, for it was the 
reassertion of the right of the individual 
imagination to be a lave to itself, and all sub- 
sequent emancipation of the spirit may be 
traced back to the ethical upheaval of which 
Byron was the storm-thrush. He finally 
broke up the oppressive silence which the 
pure accents of \Vordsworth and Coleridge 
had not quite been able to conquer. XVith 
Byron the last rags of the artificiality which 
had bound European expression for a cen- 
tury and a half were torn off and flung to 
the winds. He taught roughly, melodrama- 
tically, inconsistently, but he taught a lesson 
of force and vitality. He was full of techni- 
cal faults, drynesses, flatnesses ; he lacked the 
power to finish ; he offended by a hundred 
careless impertinences ; but his whole being 
was an altar on which the flame of personal 

This was 

Lady Noel Byron 
From an ngraving by Finden after an Ordinal 
Drawin 

genius flared like a conflagration. 
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complete ; he gave up any idea of returning. 
great shock to Byron, and, the Tuscan 
police about this time becoming very 
troublesome, he left Pisa and settled 
with La Guiccioli near Genoa, at the 
Villa Saluzzo ; this was his last Italian 
home. Here he took up_Don Juan 
once more, and here he wrote The 
Island and The Mge of Bronze. Byron 
now became greatly interested in the 
war of Greek independence; he was 
elected a member of the Greek com- 
mittee of government, and began to 
think that he might be useful in the 
Morea. In July x823 he started from 
Genoa with money, arms, and medicines 
for the revolutionaries. After landing at 
Leghorn, where he received an epistle 
in verse from Goethe, Byron reached 
Kephalonia in August and stayed there 
until December. There was a sugges- 
tion that the Greeks should make him 
their king, and he said, "If they make 
me the offer, I will perhaps not reject 
it." In the last days of x823 he arrived 
with all his retinue at Missolonghi, 
received "as if he were the Messiah." 
But he was soon attacked by an illness, which took 

MissolongM 
lrom a Drawing by Clarkson SlanJfeld 

In July the drowning of Shelley was a 

Palazzo Lanfranchi, Pisa 
'rom a tghotograjkh 

the form of rheumatic fever. 
On the ]9th of April I824 
he died at Missolonghi-- 
".England had lost her bright- 
est genius, Greece her noblest 
friend." His body was em- 
balmed and sent to England, 
where burial in Westminster 
x_bbey was applied for and 
refused to it ; on the 6th of 
July Byron :as buried at 
]tucknall Torkard. In 83o, 
when the scandal cavsed by 
his adventures had begvn to 
die away, Moore published 
his Zt and Letters if Byron, 
which revealed the poet as 
a brilliant and racy writer of 
easy prose. Without question, 

Byron is among the most admirable of English letter-writers, and his correspondence 
offers a valuable commentary on his works in verse. In the final edition of his works 
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His business so augmented of late years, 
That he was forced, against his will no doubt 
(Just like those cherubs, earthly ministers), 
For some resource to turn himself about, 
And claim the help of his celestial peers, 
To aid him ere he should be quite worn out, 
By the increased demand for his remarks : 
Six angels and twelve saints were named his clerks. 
This was a handsome board--at least for heaven ; 
And yet they had even then enough to do, 
So many conquerors' cars were daily driven, 
So many kingdoms fitted up anew ; 
Each day, too, slew its thousands six or seven, 
Till at the crowning carnage, Waterloo, 
They threw their pens down in divine disgust, 
The page was so besmear'd with blood and dust. 

ON THIS DAY I COMPLETE MY THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR. 

[ISSOLONGIII, .]anua;y 22, 1824. 
'Tis time this heart should be unmoved, 
Since others it hath ceased to move : 
Yet, though I cannot be beloved, 
Still let me love ! 

My days are in the yellow leaf; 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone : 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone. 

The fire that on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle ; 
No torch is kindled at its blaze-- 
A funeral pile. 

The hope, the fear, the jealous care, 
The exalted portion of the pain 
And power of love, I cannot share, 
But wear the chain. 

But 'tis not thus--and 'tis not here-- 
Such thoughts should shake my soul, nor now 
Where glory decks the hero's bier, 
Or binds his brow. 

The sword, the banner, and the field, 
Glory and Greece, around me see ! 
The Spartan, borne upon his shield, 
\Vas not more free. 
Awake ! (not Greece--she is avake !) 
Awake, nay spirit ! Think through 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake, 
And then strike home ! 

Tread those reviving passions down 
Unworthy manhood !--unto thee 
I ndifferent should the smile or frown 
Of beauty be. 
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If thou regrett'st thy youth, wky live? 
The land of honourable death 
Is here :--up to the field, and give 
Away thy breath. 

Seek out--less often sought than found-- 
A soldier's grave, for thee the best ; 
Then look around, and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest. 

Skello' 

The experiment which Byron made was repeated xvith a more exquisite 
siucerity by PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, who resembled him in belonging 
to the aristocratic class, and in having a strong instinctive passion for liberty 

= 
Percy Bysshe Shelley 
Miler the Portrait by ;Iiss Curran 

and toleration. The 
younger poet, however, 
showed still less caution 
than the elder, and '`vhile 
yet a boy gained a dan- 
gerous repntation for 
violent radical prejudices 
and anti-social convic- 
tions. Partly on this ac- 
count, and partly because 
the transcendental imagi- 
nation of Shelley was less 
easy than Byron's piratical 
romance for common 
minds to appreciate, the 
poetry of the former vas 
ahnost COlnpletely unre- 
cognised until many years 
after his death, and Byron's 
deference to Shelley was 
looked upou as a fantastic 
'`vhizn of friendship. The 
younger poet was erratic 
at Eton and Oxford, being 
expelled from the university 
for a puerile outburst of 
atheisln. The productions 

of Shelley were already numerous ,,,,-hen, in his Alastor, he tirst showed 
any definite disposition for the higher parts of poetry. This majestic 
study in blank verse was superior in melody and in imaginative beanty 
to anything that had been written in English, other than by \Vordsworth 
and Coleridge ill their youth, since the romantic age began. The scholar- 
ship of Milton and \Vordsworth was obvious, but Alastor contains passages 
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lis exiguous publications, attract the slightest interest. Shelley ",','as, more 
than any other English poet has been, de banni de liesse. Then, without 
warniug, he ",,,-as drowned while yachting in the Gulf of Spezzia. He left 
behind him unrevised, amid a world of exquisite fragments, a noble but 
vague gnomic poem, The Triumph of Lfc, in which Petrarch's Triolfl are 
summed up aud sometimes excelled. 
A life of disappointment and a death in obscurity were gradually followed 
by the growth of an ahnost exaggerated reputation. Fifty years after his 
death Shelley had outshone all his contemporariesuay, with the exception 
of Shakespeare, was probably the most passionately admired of all the 
Euglish poets. If this extremity of fame has once more slightly receded, 
if Shelley holds his place among the sovereign Ininstrels of Eugland, but 
rather abreast of than in front of them, it is because time has reduced 
certain of his violent paradoxes to commonplaces, and because the world, 
after giviug several of his axioms of conduct full and respectful considera- 
tion, has determined to refrain from adopting them. Shelley, when he was 
not inspired and an artist, was a prophet vaguely didactic or neurotically 
prejudiced; his is the highest ideal of poetic art produced by the violence- 
of the French Revolutiou, but we are too constantly reminded of that moral 
parentage, and his sans-ctlottis is no louger exhilarating, it is merely 
tiresome. "l'here are elements, then, even in Shelley, which have to be- 
pared away; but, when these are removed, the remainder is beautiful 
beyond the range of praiseperfect in aerial, choral melody, perfect in 
the splendour and purity of its imagery, perfect in the divine sweetness 
and magnetic tenderness of its sentiment. He is probably the English 
writer xvho has achieved the highest successes in pure lyric, whether of 
an elaborate aud antiphonal order, or of that which springs in a stream 
of soaring music straight from the heart. 
Closely allied as he was with Byron in several re;pects, both of tempera- 
ment and circumstance, it is fortunate that Shelley was very little affected 
by the predominauce of his vehemeut rival. His intellectual ardour threw 
out, not puffs of smoke, as Byron's did, but a white vapour. He is not 
always transparent, but always translucent, aud his mind moves ethereally 
among incorporeal images and pantheistic attributes, dimly at times, yet 
always clothed about with radiant purity. Of the gross Georgian mire 
not a particle stuck to the robes of Shelley. His diction is curiously 
compounded of forcible, fresh mintages, mingled with the verbiage of the 
lyric poets of the eighteeuth century, so that at his best he seems like 
Eschylus, and at his worst merely like Akenside. For all his excessive 
attachment to revolutionary ideas, Shelley retains much more of the age 
of Gray than either Keats, Coleridge, or .Vordsworth ; his style, carefully 
considered, is seen to rest on a basis built about 76o, from which it is. 
every moment springing and sparkling like a fountain in columns of ebullient 
lyricism. But sweep away from Shelley whatever gives us exquisite pleasure 
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and the residuum will be found to belong to the eighteenth century. Hence, 
paradoxical as it sounds, the attitude of Shelley to style was in the main 
retrograde; he was, for instance, no admirer of the arabesques of the 
Cockney school. He was, above all else, a singer, and in the direction 
of song he rises at his best above all other English, perhaps above all 
other modern European poets. There is an ecstasy in his best lyrics 
and odes that claps its wings and soars until it is lost in the empyrean 
of transcendental melody. This rhapsodical charm is entirely inimitable ; 
and in point of fact Shelley, passionately admired, has been very little 
followed, and with success, perhaps, only by Mr. Swinburne. His genius 
lax" outside the general trend of our poetical evolution; he is exotic and 
unique, and such influence as he has had, apart from the effect on the pulse 
of the individual of the rutilant beauty of his strophes, has not been very 

Field Place, Hcrsham, the Birthplace of Shelley 
From a lhotora,'z 
advantageous. He is often hectic, and sometimes hysterical, and, to use 
his own singular inaage, those who seek for mutton-chops will discover 
that Shelley keeps a gin-palace. 
Percy Bysshe Shelley (79-8) was the eldest son of Timothy Shelley 
and his wife, Elizabeth Pilfold ; his grandfather, 13ysshe Shelley, a man of brilliant 
gifts, was the head of one branch of a wealthy and ancient Sussex family, and was 
made a baronet in 8o6. The poet was born at Field /'lace, Horsham, on the 
4th of August 79 z. In 798 he was sent, with his sisters, to a private school 
at Warnham, and in Soz to Sion House, 13rentford; in 8o 5 he proceeded to 
Eton. Here the peculiarities of his nature began to be felt; "tamed by affection, 
but unconquered by blows, what chance was there that Shelley should be happy at a 
public school?" He gave himself to the study of chemistry under Dr. Lind, 'but 
towards the end of his Etonian life he seems to have turned to literature. During 
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to Italy, mad treated as a monster. It is even said that a brute of an Englishman 
knocked him down with his 

The Gulf of Spezla 

From a Drawing by Clarkson Slanfleld 

fist on hearing his name in 
the post-office at Pisa, where 
the Shelleys settled early in 
January 182o. Byron came 
to the Villa Lanfranchi to be 
near them, and here they 
enjoyed the friendship of 
Trelawney, Medwin, and the 
Williamses. Shelley's publi- 
cations during the year were 
fgvmclheus Unbound and the 
anonymous satirico-political 
drama of di_us Y'yramms. 
At Pisa, however, his faculties 
were blunted and depressed, 
and it is far from certain that 

constant intercourse with so mannered a character as that of Byron was beneficial to 

Shelley. In the beginning of 
182 i, however, he was greatly 
roused by his Platonic attach- 
merit to the imprisoned novice, 
Emilia Viviani, about whom 
he composed ipsychidion, 
and published it anonymously 
as the work of a man who 
"died at Florence as he was 
preparing for a voyage to the 
Cyclades." The death of 
Keats also deeply moved Shel- 
ley, and he wrote the elegy 
of Adonais, which he printed 
at Pisa in 8Zl. A visit of 
Prince Mavrocordato to the 
Shelleys in April roused the 
poet to a ferment of enthusiasm 
for the cause of Greek liberty, 
mad he sat down to the con> 
position of his choral drama of 
]h'llas. He wrote, "Our roots 
never struck so deeply as at 
Pisa ;" and this continued his 
real home to the last, although 
in April 1822, in order to 
escape the heat, the whole 

I'FICY Bys'ti I2 bit t-I-I 

COP- COIZ'I)IXSBA ". " 

NATIJS IV AUG. M DCC3r*CL" 

Shelley's Grave in the Protestant Cemetery in Rome 

circle of friends transported themselves to the Gulf of Spezzia. 

They rented near 
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to Italy, and treated as a monster. It is even said that a brute of an Englishman 
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Lerici the Villa Magni, a dwelling which "looked more like a boat or bathing house 
than a place to live in." Here they all resided, in easy and cheerful contiguity, from 
April 26 to July 8. Shelley, who had always loved the sea, spent his days in a little 
skiff and his evenings on the verandah "facing the sea and almost over it," reading 
his poems, listening to Mrs. Williams's guitar, or discoursing with his friends. It was 
during this, the latest and perhaps the happiest station of his career, that Shelley 
composed, what he left unfinished, Zhe 2riumph of Zife. On the 8th of July Shelley 
and Williams, with a young English sailor, started from Leghorn, where Shelley had 
been visiting Leigh Hunt, for Lerici, in his yacht, the Z)onazn. She was probably run 
down by a felucca, for all hands were lost. On the i8th Shelley's body was washed 
ashore at Via Reggio, and was cremated, in the presence of Byron, Hunt, and Trelawney. 
The impression made by Shelley's prose has not been so vivid as that by his poetry, 
but he was an extremely lucid and pure master of pedestrian English. This side of 
his talent was first displayed, not in his bombastic novels, but in the Zeller 1o Zord 
2llenborough, 1812, a fine piece of invective. In 184o his widow published his 
2ssays and Zellers, but Shelley's prose writings were not properly collected until 
188o, when Mr. H. Buxton Forman brought them together in four volumes. The 
personal appearance of Shelley was highly romantic. His eyes were blue and ex- 
tremely penetrating ; his hair brown ; his skin exceedingly clear and transparent, and 
he had a look of extraordinary rapture on his "flushed, feminine, and artless face" 
when interested. To the end his figure was boyish ; in the last year of his life he 
seemed "a tall, thin stripling, blushing like a girl." But he was not wanting in 
manliness, though awkward and unhandy in manly exercises, and he left on all who 
knew him well the recollection of one who was " frank and outspoken, like a well- 
conditioned boy, well-bred and considerate for others, because he was totally devoid 
of selfishness and vanity." 

VOL. IV. 

THE LAST CHORUS IN " HELLAS. n 
The world's great age begins anew ; 
The golden years return ; 
The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn ; 
Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 
A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 
From waves serener far ; 
A new Peneus roils his fountains 
Against the morning star ; 
,Vhere fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep 
Young Cydads on a sunnier deep. 

A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 
Fraught with a later prize ; 
Another Orpheus sings again, 
And loves, and weeps, and dies 
A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore. 
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TO A LADY SINGING TO HER ACCOMPANIMENT ON THE GUITAR. 
As the moon's soft splendour 
O'er the faint cold starlight of heaven 
Is thrown, 
So thy voice most tender 
To the strings without soul has given 
Its own. 
The stars will awaken, 
Though the moon sleep a full hour later 
To-night : 
No leaf will be shaken 
Whilst the dews of thy melody scatter 
Delight. 
Though the sound overpowers, 
Sing again, with thy sweet voice revealing 
A tone 
Of some vorld far from ours, 
Where music and moonlight and feeling 
Are one. 

TO NIGHT. 
Swiftly walk over the western wave, 
Spirit of Night ! 
Out of the misty eastern cave, 
Where, all the long and lone daylight, 
Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear, 
Which make thee terrible and dear,-- 
Swift be thy flight ! 
Wrap thy form in a mantle grey, 
Star-inwrought ! 
Blind with thine hair the eyes of day, 
Kiss her until she be wearied out ; 
Then wander o'er city, and sea, and land, 
Touching all with thine opiate wand-- 
Come, long sought ! 
When I arose and saw the dawn, 
I sighed for thee ; 
When light rode high, and the dew was gone, 
And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 
And the weary Day turned to his rest, 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 
I sighed for thee. 
Thy brother Death came, and cried, 
Wouldst thou me ? 
Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed 
Murmured like a noontide bee, 
Shall I nestle near thy side ? 
Wouldst thou me ?--And I replled 
No, not thee ! 
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A Portion of the MS. of Keats's "Eve of Saint Mark" 
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the side of which Byron seems thin, and even Shelley shrill. If we define 
what poetry is in its fullest and deepest expression, we find ourselves 
describing the finest stanzas in the maturer xvorks of Keats. His great 
odes, in xvhich, perhaps, he is seen to the most advantage as an artist in 
verse, are Titanic and Titianicmtheir strength is equalled only by the 
gloxv and depth of their tone. From Spenser, from Shakespeare, from 
Milton, from Ariosto, he freely borrowed beauties of style, xvhich he fused 
into an enamel or amalgam, no longer resembling the sources from xvhich 
they xvere stolen, but xveariug the impress of the god-like thief himself. 

John Keats 
trom a Sketch by B. R. IIaydon 

It is probable that, marvellous as is 
such a fragment as t-/yperion, it but 
faintly foreshadows the majesty of the 
style of which Keats would shortly 
have been master. Yet, enormous as 
are the disadvantages under xvhich 
the existing work of Keats labours, 
we are scarcely conscious of them. 
\Ve hold enough to prove to us hoxv 
predominant the imagination was in 
him, hoxv sympathetic his touch as 
an artist. He loved "the principle of 
beauty in all things," and he had 
already, in extreme youth, secured 
enough of the rich felicity of phrase 
and imperial illumination, which mark 
the maturity of great poets to hold 
his ovn with the best. No one has 
lived who has known better than he 
how to "load every rift of his subject 
with ore." 
It is impossible, too, not to recog- 
nise that Keats has been the master- 
spirit in the evolution of Victorian 

poetry. Both Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, having in childhood been enchained by Byron, and then in adolescence 
by Shelley, reached manhood only to transfer their allegiance to Keats, 
whose influence on English poetry since 183o has been not less universal than 
that of Byron on the literature of the Continent. His felicities are exactly 
of a kind to stimulate a youthful poet to emulation, and in spite of wh,at 
he owes to the Italiansto whom he went precisely as Chaucer did, to 
gain richness of poetical texturethe speech of Keats is full of a true British 
raciness. No poet, save Shakespeare himself, is more English than Keats ; 
none presents to us in the harmony of his verse, his personal character, 
his letters and his general tradition, a figure more completely attractive 
nor better calculated to fire the dreams of a generous successor. 
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of his talent. 

tte spent much of this year in Devonshire with his younger brother 
Tom, whose health gave him 

House in which Keats lived in Hampstead 

much alarm. In the summer of 
1818 Keats went for a tour in 
the Lakes and Scotland; the 
weather was bad and he fatigued 
himself; he became so ill in 
ascending Ben Nevis that a doc- 
tor at Inverness forbade him to 
travel any more, and sent him 
back from Cromarty to London 
by sea. After this he was never 
quite well again. The publica- 
tion of ndymion had by this 
time roused the critics; the 
poem was harshly treated in the 
Quarterly ]eview, and in Blac- 
wood's with characteristic brutal- 

ity, the poet being told to go back to the apothecary's shop, and "stick to plasters, 

pills, and ointment boxes." It is to be 
feared that the stain of this disgraceful article 
nmst rest on the brows of Lockhart. It was 
at one time believed that these attacks killed 
Keats ; when the courage with which he re- 
ceived them became known, it became the 
fashion to deny that they had any influence 
on him at all. But his health was now 
declining rapidly, and he had many sources 
of depression. He was anxious for the life 
of his brother Tom ; he was newly in love 
with a certain Fanny Brawne, and he was in 
a state of general feverishness in which 
such blows as those struck in the dark by 
Lockhart and Gifford produced a deep, effect 
upon his physical health. But Keats was 
thinking most of other things: "there is 
an awful warmth about my heart," he said, 
"like a load of immortality." He was now 
writing with eager magnificence ; to the 
winter of 1818 belong The 2z'e of St. Agnes 
and ffyperion. In February 1819 his 
engagement to Fanny 13rawne was acknow- 
ledged to an inner circle of intimates, and at 
first it greatly stimulated his powers of com- 
position. To the spring of that year belong 
most of his noblest odes, and in particular 
those to the "Nightingale," to "Psyche," 

Joseph Severn, with Inscription by himself 
and " On a Grecian Urn." Poverty was 
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ODE ON" A GRECIAN" URN'. 
Thou still unravished bride of quietness, 
Thou foster-child of silence and slow time, 

Lr from Keats to hs ster Fnny 
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distressed no less in mind than body, although admirably nursed all the while by the 
devoted Severn ; but on the 23rd of February x82i, he was released at last from his 
. _ sufferings. He was buried in the Protestant Cemetery, 
near the pyramid of Caius Cestius. Of Keats in his 

Mask of Keats 
Taken from the life hy  
have made him a fi 
day, and no figure in " 
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VOL. I 

ODE ON A GRECIAN URN. 
Thou still unravished bride of quietness, 
Thou foster-child of silence and slow time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme : 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities, or mortals, or of both, 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady ? 
What men or gods are these ? What maidens loth ? 
What mad pursuit ? What struggle to escape ? 
What pipes and timbrels ? What wild ecstasy ? 
Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on ; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone ! 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare ; 
Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal--yet, do not grieve ; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss ; 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair ! 
Ah, happy, happy boughs ! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the spring adieu ; 
And, happy melodist, unwearied, 
For ever piping songs for ever new ; 
blore happy love ! more happy, happy love ! 
For ever warm and still to be enjoyed, 
For ever panting, and for ever young ; 
All breathing human passion far above, 
That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloyed, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 
Who are these coming to the sacrifice ? 
To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead'st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands drest ? 
What little town by river or sea-shore, 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of this folk, this pious morn ? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be ; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e'er return. 
O Attic shape ! Fair attitude ! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed ; 
Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought  
As doth eternity : cold Pastoral ! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Tfian ours, a friend to man, to whom thou sayest, 
"Beauty is truth, truth beauty,"--that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 
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To HOMER. 

Standing aloof in giant ignorance, 
Of thee I hear and of the Cyclades, 
As one vho sits ashore and longs perchance 
To visit dolphin-coral in deep seas. 
So, thou vast blind !--but then the veil was rent ; 
For Jove uncurtained Heaven to let thee live, 
And Neptune made for thee a spumy tent, 
And Pan made sing for thee his forest-hive ; 
Aye, on the shores of darkness there is light, 
And precipices show untrodden green ; 
There is a budding morrow in midnight ; 
There is a triple sight in blindness keen ; 
Such seeing hadst thou, as it once befel 
To Dian, Queen of Earth, and Heaven, and Hell. 

FROM V HYPERION' BOOK II. 
Thus in alternate uproar and sad peace 
Amazed were those Titans utterly. 
O leave them, Muse ! O leave them to their xvoes ; 
For thou art weak to sing such tumults dire : 
A solitary sorrow best befits 
Thy lips, and antheming a lonely grief. 
Leave them, O Muse ! for thou anon wilt find 
Many a fallen old Divinity 
Wandering in vain about bewildered shores. 
Meantime touch piously the Delphic harp, 
And not a wind of heaven but will breathe 
In aid soft xvarble from the Dorian flute ! 
For lo ! 'tis for the Father of all verse. 
Flush everything that hath a vermeil hue ; 
Let the rose glow intense and xvarm the air ; 
And let the clouds of even and of morn 
Float in voluptuous fleeces o'er the hills ; 
Let the red wine xvithin the goblet boil, 
Cold as a bubbling well ; let faint-lipped shells 
On sands, or in great deeps, vermilion turn 
Through all their labyrinths ; and let the maid 
Blush keenly, as with some warm kiss surprised. 
Chief isle of the embowered Cyclades, 
Rejoice, O Delos, with thine olives green, 
And poplars, and lawn-shading palms, and beech, 
In which the Zephyr breathes the loudest song, 
And hazels thick, dark-stemmed beneath the shade ; 
Apollo is once more the golden theme ! 

SONNET. 

Why did I laugh to-night ? No voice will tell : 
No God, no Demon of severe response, 
Deigns to reply from Heaven or from Hell. 
Then to my human heart I turn at once. 
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Heart ! Thou and I are here, sad and alone ; 
I say, why did I laugh ? O mortal pain ! 
O Darkness ! Darkness ! ever must I moan, 
To question Heaven and Hell and Heart in vain. 
Why did I laugh ? I know this Being's lease, 
My fancy to its utmost blisses spreads ; 
Yet would I on this very midnight cease, 
And the world's gaudy ensigns see in shreds ; 
Verse, Fame, and Beauty are intense indeed, 
But Death intenser--Death is Life's high meed. 

FAERY SONG. 
Shed no tear ! oh shed no tear ! 
The flower will bloom another year. 
3,Veep no more ! oh weep no more ! 
Young buds sleep in the root's white core. 
Dry your eyes ! oh dry your eyes ! 
For I was taught in Paradise 
To ease my breast of melodies-- 
Shed no tear. 
Overhead ! look overhead ! 
'Mong the blossoms white and red-- 
Look up, look up. I flutter now 
On this flush pomegranate bough. 
See me ! 'tis this silvery bill 
Ever cures the good man's ill. 
Shed no tear ! Oh, shed no tear ! 
The flower will bloom another year. 
Adieu, adieu !--I fly, adieu ! 
I vanish in the heaven's blue-- 
Adieu ! Adieu ! 

SONG. 
In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy tree ! 
Thy branches ne'er remember 
Their green felicity ; 
The north cannot undo them 
With a sleepy whistle through them, 
Nor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding at the prime. 
In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy brook l 
Thy bubblings ne'er remember 
Apollo's summer look ; 
But, with a sweet forgetting, 
They stay their crystal fretting, 
Never, nerer petting 
About the frozen time. 
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rather slight grounds, but it is excessive.- As a lyrical satirist, his lightness 
of touch and buoyant wit 
give an Horatian flavour 
to those collections of 
epistles and fables of which 
The Fue Family in Paris 
began a series. But the 
little giddy bard had a 
serious side; he was pro- 
roundly incensed at the 
unsympathetic treatment of 
his native island by Eng- 
land, and he seized the 7,.. 
"' dear harp of his country" 
in an amiable frenzy of 
Hibernian sentiment. The . ' 
result was a huge body of 
songs and ballads, the bulk 
of which are now, indeed 
worthless, but out of which 
a careful hand can select 
eight or ten that defy the 
action of time, and pre- 
serve their xvild, undulating Thomas oore 
melancholy, their souud as 
of bells dying axvay in the Mfler the Porait y Sir Thomas Lawrence 
distance. The artificial prettiness and smoothness of Moore are seen to 
perfection in his chain of Oriental romances, 
 - -- Lalla ooX'h, and these, it is to be feared, are 
, , 
.  -  
. 
_ 
oore's Bihplace  Dublin 
Odes ofnacreon, and in  8o  
he made an allusion to his own diminutive stature. Moore was taken at once to 
the bosom of English fhionable society, and through the influence of his friend, 

tarnished beyond all recovery. 
Thomas Moore (I779-x852) was the son of a 
grocer and spirit-dealer, a Kerry man and a Catholic, 
who kept a shop in Little Aungier Street, Dublin, where 
Moore was born on the 28th of May 1779. He was 
educated at Samuel Whyte's grammar school in Dublin. 
In I794 he proceeded to Trinity College, and here 
Robert Emmett was his close friend. He early gained 
a great reputation for his brilliant skill in musical im- 
provisation. He was very nearly involved in the United 
Ireland Conspiracy, and it was perhaps to escape sus- 
picion that he came to London in 1799, becoming a 
student at the Middle "l'emple. In 18oo appeared his 
his Poems of the late 2"oreas Zittle, in which pseudonym 
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which was concluded in 1828. These volumes did not sell well, but in I83O Rogers 
reissued Italy with magnificent plates by Turner, and in I834 his poems in two 
volumes. On these ventures he expended .t4,ooo, but the sales were so large 
that the entire sum was refunded to him. His pride was to know "everybody," 
and he lived so long that the man who had called on Dr. Johnson was able to 
give his blessing to Mr. Algernon Swinburne. In 185o he was offered the Poet 
Laureateship, but refused it on the score of age, yet he lived on until the I8th of 
December 1855. 

FROM " ITALY." 

" Boy, call the gondola ; the sun is set." 
It came, and we embarked ; but instantly, 
As at the waving of a magic wand, 
Though she had stept on board so light of foot, 
So light of heart, laughing she knew not why, 
Sleep overcame her ; on my arm she slept. 
From time to time I waked her ; but the boat 
Rocked her to sleep again. The moon was now 
Rising full-orbed, but broken by a cloud, 
The wind was hushed, and the sea mirror-like. 
A single zephyr, as enamoured, played 
With her loose tresses, and drew more and more 
IIer veil across her bosom. Long I lay 
Contemplating that face so beautiful, 
That rosy mouth, that cheek dimpled with smiles, 
That neck but half concealed, whiter than snow. 
'Tvas the sweet slumber of her early age. 
I looked and looked, and felt a flush of joy 
I would express but cannot. Oft I wished 
Gently--by stealth--to drop asleep myself, 
And to incline yet lower that sleep might come ; 
Oft closed my eyes as in forgetfulness. 
'Twas all in vain. Love would not let me rest. 

The other revenant, GEORGE CRABBE, did better. After a silence almost 
unbroken for two-and-twenty years, he resumed his sturdy rhyming in 8o7, 
and in 181o enriched the language with a poem of really solid merit, the 
t3orouh, a picture of social and physical conditions in a seaside town on 
the Eastern Coast. Crabbe never excelled, perhaps never equalled, this 
saturnine study of the miseries of provincial life; like his own watchman, 
the poet seems to have no other design than to "let in truth, terror, and 
the day." Crabbe was essentially a writer of the eighteenth century, bound 
close by the versification of Churchill and those xvho, looking pat Pope, 
tried to revive the vehement music of Dryden ; his attitnde to life and 
experience, too, was of the age of 178o. Yet he showed the influence of 
romanticism and of his contemporaries in the exactitude of his natural 
observation and his Dutch niceness in the choice of nouns. He avoided, 
almost as carefully as Wordsworth himself, the vague sonorous synonym 
which continues the sound while adding nothing to the sense. As Tenny- 
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With the decay of my first innocence, I confess a less and less relish daily for those 
innocuous cares. The whole vegetable tribe have lost their gust with me. Only I stick 
to asparagus, which still seems to inspire gentle thoughts. I am impatient and querulous 
under culinary disappointments, as to come home at the dinner-hour, for instance, expect- 
ing some savoury mess, and to find one quite tasteless and sapidless. Butter ill melted-- 
that commonest of kitchen failures--puts me beside my tenour.mThe author of the 
Rambler used to make inarticulate animal noises over a favourite food. Was this the 
music quite proper to be preceded by the grace ? or would the pious man have done better 
to postpone his devotions to a season when the blessing might be contemplated with less 

Charles Lamb 
Sketch by trook Pulham 

The Cottage at Edmonton where 
Charles Lamb died 

perturbation ? I quarrel vith no man's tastes, nor vould set my thin face against those 
excellent things, in their way, jollity and feasting. But as these exercises, however laud- 
able, have little in them of grace or gracefulness, a man should be sure, before he ventures 
so to grace them, that while he is pretending his devotions otherwhere, he is not secretly 
kissing his hand to some great fishmhis Dagon--with a special consecration of no ark but 
the fat tureen before him. Graces are the sweet preluding strains to the banquets of 
angels and children ; to the roots and severer repasts of the Chartreuse : to the slender, 
but not slenderly acknowledged, refection of the poor and humble man : but at the heaped- 
up boards of the pampered and the luxurious they become of dissonant mood, less timed 
and tuned to the occasion, methinks, than the noise of those better befitting organs vould 
be, vhich children hear tales of at Hog's Norton. 
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End  Hefordshire, te subjec of one of Lamb's Essays 
Facs[me Letter from Carle Lmb to h[ Friend Novello 
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despairiug nylnpholepsy after intellectual pleasures." His manner of writing 
was at once extremely splendid aud extrelnely precise. He added to litera- 
ture several branches or provinces which had up to his day scarcely been 
cultivated in English ; alnong these, impassioned autobiography, distinguished 
by an exquisite minuteness in the analysis of recollected sensations, is pre- 
elninent. He revelled in presenting ilnpressions of intellectual self-conscious- 
ness in phrases of what he might have called sequacious splendour. De 
()uiucey was but little enamoured of the naked trulh, and a suspicion of the 
fabulous hangs, like a mist, over all his narrations. The most elaborate of 
them, the Revolt oftlze Tartars, a large canvas covered with groups of hurry- 
ing figures iu sustained and painful flight, is now understood to be pure 
romance. The first example of his direct criticism is lI.'higgism in its Reactions 
to Literature, which night be called the Anatomy of a Pedant. 
De Quincey is sometimes noisy and flatulent, sometimes'trivial, sometimes 
unpardouably discursive. But whel he is at his best, the rapidity of his 
nind, its lucidity, its humour and good sens% the writer's passionate loyalty 
to letters, and his organ-nelody of style command our deep respect. He 
does not, like the lnajority of his critical colleagues, approach literature for 
purposes of research, but to obtain moral effects. De Quincey, a dreamer of 
beautiful dreams, disdained an obstinate wtssalage to nere matters of fact, 
but sought with intense concentration of effort after a conscientious and 
profound psychology of letters. 
Thomas De Quincey (1785-x859) was the second son of Thomas Quincey 
of Fountain Street, Manchester, and he was born on the 15th of August 1785 , 
in a "pretty rustic dwelling " near that city. His father was a prosperous merchant, 
his mother a stately and intellectual but not very sympathetic lady; there seems 
to have been little of either parent in that vagrant genius, their second son. 
In 1792 the father died, and Mrs. Quincey removed with her eight children to 
their country house called Greenhay, and again in 1796 to 13ath, where Thomas 
entered the grammar school. He rapidly attained a remarkable knowledge of Latin 
and Ceek. An accidental blow on the head from an undermaster's cane led in 
1799 to a very serious illness, and Mrs. Quincey would not allow her son to return ; 
he proceeded to a private school at Winkfield in Wilts. In 8oo he went on a 
visit to Eton, where, in company with Lord Westport, who was his closest friend, 
he was brought in touch with the court, and had two amusing interviews with 
George Ill. ; he then started for a long tour of many months through England 
and Ireland. Fronl the close of Soo to 18o2 he was at school at Manchester, 
and very unhappy ; at last he ran away. He was given a guinea a week by his 
mother, and now began an extraordinary career of vagrancy, the events of which 
are recounted, in the most romantic terms, in the Confessions. At length, after 
more than a year of squalor and almost starved in the horrors of London, he was found 
and sent to Oxford. He entered Worcester College, a strangely experienced under- 
graduate, in the autumn of 18o 3 . His health had doubtless been greatly undermined 
by his privations, and in 18o4 he began to take laudanum as a relief from neuralgia, 
and those "gnawing pains in the stomach " which were to take so prominent a 
part in his history. His career at Oxford was very erratic; brilliant as he was, he 
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wade, seven miles out of Edinburgh, where they kept house very economically 
for the four younger children, and whither their eccentric father could retire when 
he wished. For the rest of his life this little house, called lXlavis 13ush, was his 
home whenever he emerged from the strange burrowings and campings of his 
extraordinary life in Edinburgh. Hitherto, and for long after this, De Quincey 
was in the main an inedited contributor to periodicals. In i853 he began the 

Fragment f the S. f De Quineey' "Daughter f Lebanon" 

issue of his Collected Works, the fourteenth volume of which appeared in i86o, 
just after his death. De Quincey died in his old lodging in Lothian Street, 
Edinburgh, of sheer senile weakness, on the 8th of December 1859, and was 
buried very quietly in the XVest Churchyard of Edinburgh. He was of an extremely 
small figure and boyish countenance, gentle and elaborately polite in manner, with 
an inexhaustible fund of exquisite conversation, which he delivered in clear and silvery 
tones. His eccentricity, his pugnacity, his hyperbolic courtesy, his sweetness to his 
children, have produced a rich sheaf of excellent literary anecdote. 
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in her nature germs of holy affections which God implanted in her womaniy bosom, 
having been stifled by social necessities, now burn sullenly to waste, like sepulchral 
lamps amongst the ancients ; every nun defrauded of her unreturning May-time by 
wicked kinsmen, whom God will judge ; every captive in every dungeon; all that are- 
betrayed and all that are rejected outcasts by traditionary law, and children of hereditary 
disgrace,--all these walk with Our Lady of Sighs. She also carries a key;but she 
needs it little. For her kingdom is chiefly anaongst the tents of Shem, and the house- 
less vagrant of every clime. Yet in the very highest walks of man she finds chapels. 
of her own; and even in glorious England there are some that, to the world, carry 
their heads as proudly as the reindeer, who yet secretly have received her mark upon 
their foreheads. 
William Hazlitt (778-83 o) was the youngest son of the Rev. Willliam 
Hazlitt, a Presbyterian minister from Tipperary, and of his wife, Grace Loftus, 

'., 

William Hazlitt 
From a Miniature by his brother 

curious and interesting specimens, survive. 

the handsome daughter of a farmer. He 
was born at Maidstone on the oth of 
April x778. His father became a Unita- 
rian, and travelled with his family in 
Ireland and _America before settling in 
1786 at Were, in Shropshire, where young. 
V(illiam was brought up in an atmosphere- 
of radicalism and strenuous nonconformity. 
He was educated for the ministry at Hack- 
ney College, and was still preparing in 
his father's house, when a crisis in his life- 
was brought about by the accident of a 
visit paid to Wem by S. T. Coleridge. 
The poet-orator absolutely bewitched 
young Hazlitt, who a few months later 
visited Coleridge and Wordsworth in the 
Quantocks,/xnd was encouraged to begin 
to write. He seems to have lived without 
definite employment, however, until 8o2, 
when he was induced to give himself to 
the study of painting as a profession. 
For this purpose he went to Paris and 
worked there for four months. The result 
was a number of portraits, some of which,. 
He returned, howev, to literature, and 

in 8o 5 he published his first book, An Essay on lhe 2rinciples of fIuman Actions, 
and he followed this up by certain anonymous pamphlets. In 8o8 he married 
Sarah Stoddart, a friend of Charles and Mary Lamb, and on her little property at 
Winterslow, in Wilts, Hazlitt lived several unproductive years. It became necessary, 
however, to earn money, and in 8 Hazlitt came to London, and began to take 
up lecturing and writing for the papers. From 8,4 to 83o he was almost a 
regular contributor to the Edinburgh Review. Mrs. Hazlitt had an "excellent 
disposition," but she was excessively trying in domestic intercourse, and their 
relations soon became strained. Now, in his fortieth year, Hazlitt published his 
first important book, Characters of Shakespeare's Plays (87) , and in 818 he 
collected his theatrical articles in a volume called .4 View of lhe Yn.,.4ish Slage. 
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He was presently recognised as one of the best of living critics, and was invited 
to deliver courses of lectures (x8x8-1821) on the poets. These were largely 
attended, and had a remarkable influence on cultivated opinion. Hazlitt's manner 
as a lecturer, we are told, was not precisely eloquent, but earnest, sturdy, and 
impressive. All this time Hazlitt had remained an enemy to privilege and tyranny, 
and, to prove himself still in possession of a manly spirit of liberty, he published 
in I819 his tolitical .ssays. This awakened the rage of the Tory press, and 
Hazlitt was persecuted by "Blackwood" and the "Quarterly." Many of his essays, 
and particularly the charming collections called 2ab/e Talk (I82I-i822), were 
written "beside the blazing hearth" of a solitary coaching inn at The Hut, Winterslow, 
whither he loved more and more often to retire from the noise of London and 

the bickerings of his family circle. It was now 
that this discomfort in marriage was intensified 
by the extraordinary and (it must be said) rather 
vulgar infatuation of Hazlitt for the daughter of 
a tailor called Walker, who kept lodgings in 
Southampton Buildings. He recorded this amaz- 
ing episode in what l)e Quincey called "an ex- 
plosion of frenzy," the Ziber .4maris of 1823, a 
brilliantly-written analysis of an insane passion. 
He obtained a divorce "by Scotch law" from his 
wife, from whom, indeed, he had been separated 
since 89, but he did not induce Sarah Walkcr 
to marry him. In 1824, however, he met in 
a coach and promptly married a widow, Mrs. 
I lridgewater, who had some money and with 
whom Hazlitt started on a tour of the galleries 
of Europe. At the close of it the second .Mrs. 
t fazlitt declined to have anything more to say 
to him. He published many books about this 
time, and in particular 2"he Stoirit of the A'e in 
825, which has been called "the harvest-home 
of Hazlitt's mind." Most of his productions of 
these years were issued without his name on 
the title-page, tlis largest work, The Zife of 
_Vapoleon l'uonaparte (x8-8-183o), was a dis- 
appointment to his admirers. His misfortunes 

gathered about him, and on the 18th of September 183o , an hour or two after bidding 
farewell to ('harlcs l.amb, he died in lodgings in Soho. His I)osthumous essays 
were collected in i85o, under the title of lfTnh'rslow. Hazlitt had a hand- 
some face, with curled dark hair, and bright eyes; but his gait was slouching 
and awkward, and his dress neglected, l lis own account of himself is, "I have 
loitered my life away, reading books, looking at pictures, going to plays, hearing, 
thinking, writing on what pleased me best. I have wanted only one thing to make 
me happy; but wanting that, have wanted everything." The student of l la/litt's 
life will not be at a loss to know what timt was; but perhaps he exaggerated his 
scn:;c of its importance, sint'c his last ords were, " I have had a lmppy life." 
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17ROM  LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH IOETS. '' 
Poelr.y. 
Poetry is in all its shapes the language of the imagination and the passions, of 
fancy and will. Nothing, therefore, can be more absurd than the outcry which has 
been sometimes raised by frigid and pedantic critics for reducing the language of 
poetry to the standard of common sense and reason; for the exad and use of poetry, 
"both at the first and now, was and is to hold the mirror up to nature," seen through 
the medium of passion and inagination, not divested of that medium by means of 
literal truth or abstract reason. The painter of history might as vell be required to 
represent the face of a person vho has just trod upon a serpent vith the still-life ex- 
pression of a common portrait, as the poet to describe the most striking and vivid 
ilnpressions which things can be supposed to make upon the lnind in the language 
of common conversation. Let who will strip nature of the colours and the shapes 
of fancy the poet is not bound to do so; the impressions of common sense and strong 

imagination, that is, of passion and indifference, cannot be the same, and they must 
have a separate language to do justice to either. Objects must strike differently upon 
the mind, independently of what they are in themselves, as long as we have a different 
interest in them, as we see them in a different point of viev, nearer or at a greater 
distance (morally or physically speaking), from novelty, from old acquaintance, fl'om 
our inorance of them, from our fear of their consequences, froln contrast, from un- 
expected likeness. We can no more take away the faculty of the imagination than 
we can see all objects without light or shade. Some things must dazzle us by their 
preternatural light; others must hold us in suspense, and tempt our curiosity to explore 
their obscurity. Those who would dispel these various illusions, to give us their drab- 
coloured creation in their stead, are not very wise. Let the naturalist, if he vill, catch 
the glory-worm, carry it home with him in a box, and find it next morning nothing 
but a little grey worm: let the poet or the lover of poet T visit it at evening, vhen, 
beneath the scented hawthorn and the crescent moon, it has built itself a palace of 
emerald light. 
FROM  TABLE TALK." 
sty&. 
Mr. Lamb is the only imitator of old English style I can read vith pleasure, and lie is 
so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his authors, that the idea of imitation is almost 
done avay. There is an inward unction, a marrowy vein both in the thought and 
feeling, an intuition, deep and lively, of his subject, that carries off any quaintness or 
awkwardness arising from an antiquated style and dress. The matter is completely 
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Wales, where he lived absolutely solitary, with "one servant and one chest of books," 
feeding his spirit with poetry and nature. X_t Tenby he wrote Gebir, and met the 
Rose Aylmer of his verse ; the former appeared in 1798. It was unperceived, except 
by Southey. Landor was still a republican, and he continued to be one even when, 
in 18o2, he visited Paris and saw the ruin of the cause of liberty. During all these 
years he was devoted to the lady 
. ,,j.' ...& .. 
Landor'a BirthNace at Waick 

whom he ddressed as Ianthe; 
but at length he discovered that 
"hers never was the heart for 
hina." In x8o 5 old 1)r. Landor 
died, and the poet came into 
possession of his estates. He 
now adopted a style of prodigal 
expenditure, and, residing at 
Bath, took up the r61e of the 
extravagant and eccentric young 
gentleman of fashion. He did 
'_ot, however, for a lnoment 
neglect scholarship and poetry; 
in 8o6 he published his Latin 
poems, Simoddea. His mode of 
life soon strained his finances, arid 
in 8o8 he had to endure con- 

of the year, alternating it with 
Eath. In ISII, with charac- 
teristic abruptness, he married, 
on almost no acquaintance, 
Julia Thuillier, the penniless 
daughter of a ruined Swiss 
banker. The marriage turned 
out very unhappily. I2ndor 
published his Counto[ulian in 
 8 t 2, and his ]dyllia lleroica 

The Ruins of Llanthony Abbey 

in 8t 4. By the latter year, however, he had brought his private affairs into 
great confusion; he had contrived to quarrel with everybody, from the bishop of 
the diocese down to the workmen on his estate ; it is fair to add that he appears 
to have been abominably treated by his rascally tenants and servants. By the 
summer he found himself practically ruined, and abandoning Llanthony to the hands 
of trustees, he withdrew to the Continent, leaving his wife in Jersey and pushing 
on alone to Como, where she afterwards joined him. In 1818 Landor was ordered 

s!derable and unwise sacrifices in order to purchase the magnificent estate of 
IAanthonv Abbey in Glamorganshire, on which he had set his heart. It was about this 
t',me that he first met Southey, with whom- Landor formed a lifelong friendship. 
I-Ie took part, in 8o8, in the revolt of the Spaniards from the yoke of the French ;. 
he spent some nonths in Spain and a great deal of money, but failed to be concerned 
in any actual fighting. By the summcr of 8o 9 he was settled in his priory of 
Llanthony, where he lived part , 
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still, that the sound of all others most delicious to his ear, the gentle ripple of the 
Tweed over its pebbles, was distinctly audible as we knelt around the bed, anal his 
eldest son kissed and closed his eyes. No sculptor ever modelled a more majestic 
image of repose. 
Romance was continued on somewhat the same lines which had made 
Sirs. Radcliffe and Lewis so popular. The grisly story of JFelmoth the 
IVandercr, by Maturin, with its horrible commerce with demons, and its 
-- ,t,: ,, . ' ... -. 7 
_ 7 # 
" . 7 ..- --" ". .... 

J. G. Lockhart 
scenes of bombastic passion, dates from 8zo. 

Mrs. Percy. Shelley, as 
befitted the wife of so great a magician of language, reached a purer 
style and a more impressive imagination in her ghastly romance of ]rranA.en- 
.stch 6 which has given an image (usually misquoted) to everwlav English 
speech, and may still be read with genuine terror and pity. A very spirited 
and yet gloomy novel, the Anaslasius of Hope appeared at a time when 
the public were ablaze with the pretensions of Byron; the hero of this 
daring, piratical romance is all that the noble poet desired himself to lye 
supposed to be. James Morier opened a series of tales of Oriental manners 
by the publication of IIajji l;aba; the satire of Persian manners was bril- 
liant enough and keen enough to call forthso at least it was allegeda 
remonstrance against this "very foolish business" from the Shah himself. 
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succeeded to the tumult I had before endured, and I threw myself on to the bed in 
my clothes, endeavouring to seek a few moments of forgetfulness. But it was in vain. 
I slept, indeed, but I was disturbed by the wildest dreams. I thought I saw Eliza- 
beth, in the bloom of health, walking in the streets of Ingolstadt. Delighted and sur- 
prised, I embraced her; but as I imprinted the first kiss on l:er lips they became 
livid with the hue of death; her features appeared to change, and I thought that I 
held the corpse of my dead mother in my arms ; a shroud enveloped her form, and I 
saw the grave-worms crawling in the folds of the flannel. I started fiom my sleep 
with horror, a cold dew covered my forehead, my teeth chattered, and every limb became 
convulsed when, by the dim and yellow light of the moon as it forced its way through 
the window-shutters, I beheld the wretch--the miserable monster I had created. He 
held up the curtain of the bed, and his eyes, if eyes they may be called, were fixed on me. 
His jaws opened, and he uttered some inarticulate sounds, while a grin wrinkled his cheeks. 
He might have spoken, but I did not hear; one hand was stretched out, seemingly to 
detain me, but I escaped and rushed downstairs. I took refuge in the c:mrtyard 
belonging to the house which I inhabited, where I remained dting the rest of the 
night, walking up and down in the greatest agitation, listening attentively, catching and 
fearing each sound as if it were to announce the approach of the demoniacal corpse to 
which I had so miserably given life. 
John Gait (i779-i839) was the son of a captain in the West India trade, and 
was born at Irvine on the end of May i779. He became  Custom-house officer 

and then a journalist at Greenock, 
coming up to London to seek his 
fortune in I8O4. For several years he 
led a wandering and uneasy life in 
Turkey, Greece, France, and finally 
Canada. He came back at last to 
(;reenock, and died there on the iith 
of April i839. His life was one 
tangled skein of embarrassment and 
misspent activity. His best novels were 
the Innals of lhe Oarish, I82i, and 
The 2nlail, i823. James Justinian 
Morier (I78O?-t849) was born at 
Smyrna, it is believed in 178o. lie 
entered the diplomatic service, and was 
secretary of embassy in Persia, and 
long afterwards special comnaissioner 
in Mexico. Ile wrote many books, of 
which 7he Adventures of Z-Zajji ?aba of 
Zsahan, 18e4-8, has alone ren'ained 
famous. He died at Brighton, March 
9, I849. The great rival of ]tajji 
?aba in popularity was Anastasius, 
i89, the author of which was 

John Galt 
. lfh'r a lortrait by a. ltati t.gs 

Thomas Hope (I770 ?-t83), a l)utcla merchant, born in Amsterdam, who came 
early to England and made a great firtune here. Each of these three novelists identified 
themselves more or less with the Oriental adventures of ]lyrtm, who declared that he 
wept bitterly when he read Mnashtsius, partly because he had not v;ritkcn it, partly 
because Hope had. 
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FROM GALT'S 'ANNALS OF THE PARISH." 

But the most memorable thing that befell anaong nay people this year was the burning 
of the lint mill on the Lugton water, which happened, of all days in the year, on the self- 
same day that Miss Girzie Gilchrist, better known as Lady Skimmilk, hired the chaise 
from Mrs. ,Vatts, of the New Inns of Irville, to go with her brother, the major, to consult 
the faculty in Edinburgh cencerning his complaints. For, as the chaise was coming by 
the mill, \Villiam Huckle, the miller that was, came flying out of the mill like a demented 
man, crying, Fire! and it was the driver that brought the melancholy tidings to the 
clachan. And melancholy they were, for the mill was utterly destroyed, and in it not 

Thomas Hope 
After a Portrait .v G. P. Hardln 

a little of all that year's crop of lint 
in our parish. The first Mrs. Bal- 
whidder lost upwards of twelve stone, 
which we had raised on the glebe with 
no small pains, watering it in the 
drouth, as it was intended for sarking 
to ourselves, and sheets and napery. 
/k great loss indeed it was, and the 
vexation thereof had a visible effect on 
Mrs. Balwhidder's health, which from 
the spring had been in a dwining way. 
Ilut for it, I think, she might have 
wrestled through the winter. However, 
it xvas ordered otherwise, and she was 
removed from mine to Abraham's bosom 
on Christmas Day, and buried on Hog- 
manay, for it was thought uncanny to 
have a dead corpse in the house on the 
Nev Year's Day. She was a worthy 
woman, studying with .all her capacity 
to win the hearts of nay people towards 
me ; in which good work she prospered 
greatly, so that, when she died, there 
was not a single soul in. the parish 
that was not contented with both my 
walk and conversation. Nothing could 

be more peaceable thgn the way we 
lived together. Her brother Andrew, a fine lad, I had sent to the college at Glasgow, 
at my own cost. \Vhen he came to the burial he stayed with me a month, for the 
manse after her decease was very dull. It was during this visit that he gave me an 
inkling of his wish to go out to India as a cadet; but the transactions anent that fall 
vithin the scope of another year, as well as what relates to her headstone, and the 
epitaph in metre, which I indicated myself thereon; John Truel the mason carving 
the same, as may be seen in the kirkyard, where it wants a little reparation and setting 
upright, having settled the wrong xvay when the second Mrs. Balwhidder vas laid by 
her. side. But I must not here enter upon an anticipation. 
Byron xvas scarcely dead before his influence began to display itself in 
the work of a rnultitude of writers of "fashionable" novels, dealing mainly 
with criminals of high birth, into the desperate texture of whose lives there 
was woven a thread of the ideal. In this school of fiction two young 
men rose to the highest distinction, and "thrilled the boys with dandy 
pathos" in a lavish profusion. Of these elegant and fluent novelists the 
younger made his appearance first, with k'ivia, Gro, , in I826, but his rival 
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sufficient acquaintance with the elements of knowledge to satisfy myself, and to please 
nay instructor. And I must say, in justification of my studies and my tutor, that I 
deri'ed one benefit from them which has continued with me to this hour--viz., I obtained 
 ssessed 
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wood Where poets were so few, the pure talent of HARTLEY COLERIDGE, the 
greater S. T. Coleridge's eldest, unhappy son, may claim a word. A group 
of dramatist a!ad lyrical writers, among whom BEDDOES is by far the greatest, 
link the generation of Keats and Shelley with that of Tennyson and the- 
Brownings; but most of them are nebulous, and the most eminent mere 
asteroids in comparison with the planets which preceded and followed them. 

Thomas Hood (i799-i845)belonged to a family of Perthshire peasants. His 
father was a small publisher in the Poultry, where the poet was born on the z3rd 

Thomas Hood 
Afler the Portrait in the National Portrait Gallery 
mous Odes and Addresses to Great geaple. 

of May i79 9 . He received 
some education at various 
private schools. In I8I he 
lost his father and his elder 
brother, and his mother moved 
to Islington. Already the 
health of Thomas, who came 
of a very unsound family, 
was giving anxiety, and he 
was sent to live in Dundee. 
He grew so nmch stronger- 
that in i88 he was able 
to come back to London 
apparently cured, mad he began 
to study to be an engraver. 
But he was drawn to literature, 
and in 8zi began to act as 
sub-editor to the " London 
Magazine." The death of his 
mother now left him in charge- 
of a family of four sisters ; in 
8-'e 5 he married Jane, the 
sister of John Hamilton Rey- 
nolds, the poet and friend of 
Keats. This was the year 
of Hood's earliest appearance 
as an author with the anony- 
He was at this time introduced by 

Lamb to Coleridge as "a silentish young man, an invalid," but he was beginning 
to be well-known as a wit and punster, and in 8_-6 he achieved a partial 
success with lVhims and Oddities. In i8z 7 the only book of serious poetry ever 
published by Hood, 2"he 291ea of the fidsummer Fairies, appeared, dedicated to 
Charles Lamb. None of th6se publications, however, really took the town, and 
Ilood withdrew for fifteen years from poetidal composition. In Sz 9 the Hoods 
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went to live at Winchmore Hill, near Enfield, and it was from this retreat that he 
began to issue the Comic 4nnual; they moved in i832 to Lake House, Wanstead, 

a romantic old building in a 
situation most unfavourable 
to Hood's health. He made 
it the site of his novel, 
Tylney Wall, in I834. At 
the beginning of the next 
year, owing to the unex- 
plained "failure of a firm," 
Hood became ruined and had 
to leave England to escape 
his creditors; he settled at 
Coblenz, and afterwards at 
Ostend, until 84o, when he 
returned to England. At 
Christmas, I843, Hood be- 
came suddenly famous as the 
author, in "Punch," of The 
Song of the Shirt. But his 
success came too late ; he 
was already dying of a slow 
disease of the heart, compli- 
cated by anxiety and trouble. 
After a long illness, rendered 
doubly distressing by poverty, 
Hood died at Hampstead on 
the 2nd of May I845. Hood 

Mrs. T. Hood (Jane Reynolds) 
After the Portrait in the National Portrail Gallery 

was not witty in society, but " thin and deaf, and very silent," with a solemn pale face 
and melancholy eyes. 

VOL. IV. 

Hooi's LAST STANZAS, WRITTEN FEBRUARY 1845. 
Farewell, Life ! My senses swim, 
And the world is growing dina ; 
Thronging shadows crowd the light, 
Like the advent of the night, 
Colder, colder, colder still, 
Upward steals a vapour chill-- 
Strong the earthy odour grows 
I smell the mould above the rose I 
Welcome, Life ! the Spirit strives ! 
Strength returns, and hope revives ; 
Cloudy fears and shapes folorn 
Fly like shadows at the morn, 
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their charm. Hartley Coleridge (i796-t849) was the eldest son of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, and was born at Clevedon in Somerset on the  9th of September 
796. He was brought up in the Lakes among the great friends of his father, and 
early attracted the admiration of Wordsworth, Southey, Lamb, and De Quincey by his 
brilliant precocity. After going to 
school at Ambleside, he proceeded in 
1815 to New Inn Hall, Oxford, after- 
wards joining Merton College. In 1819 - 
he was elected a fellow of Oriel, but 
. 
was deprived of his fellowship in the 
following year, under distressing cir- 
cumstances, and spent some years very  ' 
painfully in London. In 1823 he was  : 
persuaded to return to Ambleside, and 
for some years he lived precariously by 
teaching. During a brief experience as 
.. 
reader toa publisher at Leeds, Hartley 
Coleridge appeared-as an author for . ".2{y.,, 
the first and last time with his Bio- " _." 
grahia Borealis and his 29oems, both 
dated i833. He lived quietly and 
meekly at Grasmere, until his death on 
the 6th of January I849. Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed (8o2-i839), a 
brilliant figure at Eton and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was the most Joanna Baillie 
graceful writer of society verses between .4fter a Portrait by Sir IV. Nevton 
Prior and Air. Austin Dobson. The 
only important work he published in book-form in his lifetime was Zih'an, 1823. 
Praed's poems were first collected after his death, and in America, in 1844. Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes (18o3-1849) was the eldest son of 1)r. Thomas Beddoes, a famous 
physician of Bristol, where the poet was born on the 2oth of July 18o 3 ; his mother 
was a sister of Maria Edgeworth. He was educated at Bath Grammar School and 
at the Charterhouse, and began to devote himself to poetry at the age of fourteen. 
In i82o he proceeded to Pembroke College, Oxford, where in 1821 he published 
The Imrovisators. This was followed in 1822 by The Bride's Tragedy. These 
are the only books of his which appeared in Beddoes' lifetime. He took his degree 
in x825, left Oxford, and determined to devote himself to medicine. The greater 
part of the rest of his life was spent in Germany in isolation from all his family 
and English friends; he took his medical degree at Wfirzburg in 1832, and 
practised as a physician in Zfirich. He became extremely melancholy, restless, and 
neurotic, formed extravagant relations, and on the 26th of January 1849 committed 
suicide in the hospital at Basle. His principal work, Death's Jest-Book, was pub- 
lished in 185o , and his /t'oem in 851. He was a very mysterious person of whom 
little definite is known ; in late life he "let his beard grov, and looked like 
Shakespeare." Richard Henry (or Hengist) Horne (xSo3-x884) was born 
in London on the st of January i8o 3. He was taught at the school in Edmonton 
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which Keats had recently left, and .to the end of his life would boast of having 

Richard Home 
After a Portrait y 21largarel Gillies 

thrown a snowball at that great man. 
Horne early drifted upon a life of rest- 
less and prolonged adventure. He volun- 
teered as a midshipman in the war of 
Mexican independence, and fought in x 839 
against Spain. He afterwards wandered 
long in the United States and in Canada ;, 
and after he had returned to London 
and adopted the profession of letters, 
the gold craze took him in i852 to 
Australia. His earliest publication of 
value was the romantic drama of Cos#to 
de AZedici in 837. His epic of Orion, 
1843, was sold at the published price of 
a farthing, andachieved wide notoriety. 
His dranm of jStdas fscariat was printed 
in i848. Home, who was a little man of 
unusual physical strength and endurance, 
became in later days an odd figure with 
his milk-white ringlet-curls and abrupt 
gestures. His friendship with Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning resulted in certain inter- 

esting conjunct productions, particularly in the letters published in i876. Horne 
died at Margate, from the result of an accident, on the i3th of March 884. 

SONNET BY HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
\Vhen we were idlers with the loitering riIls 
The need of human love we little noted : 
Our love was nature ; and the peace that floated 
On the white mist, and dwelt upon the hiils, 
To sweet accord subdued our wayward wills : 
One soul was ours, one mind, one heart devoted, 
That, wisely doating, ask'd not why it floated. 
And ours the unknown joy, which knowing kills. 
But now I find, how dear thou weft to me ; 
That man is more than half of nature's treasure, 
Of that fair Beauty which no eye can see,. 
Of that sweet music which no ear can measure ; 
And now the streams may sing for others' pleasure, 
The hills sleep on in their eternity. 
SONG FROM THE FRAGMENT OF TORRISMOND" OF BEDDOES. 
How many times do I love thee, dear ? 
Tell me how many thoughts there be 
In the atmosphere 
Of a new-fall'n year, 
Whose white and sable hours appear 
The latest flake of Eternity : 
So many times do I love thee, dear. 
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How many times do I love, again ? 
Tell me how many heads there are 
In a silver chain 
Of evening rain 
Unravelled from the tumbling main 
And threading the eye of a yellow star 
So many times do I love, again. 
FROM HORNE'S " ORION. ' 
At length, when night came folding round the scene, 
And golden lights grew red and terrible, 
Flashed torch and spear, while reed-pipes deeper b'.ew 
Sonorous dirges and melodious storm, 
And timbrels groaned and jangled to the tones 
Of high-sustaining horns,--then, round the blaze, 
Their shadows brandishing afar and athwart 
Over the level space and up the hills, 
Six Giants held portentous dance, nor ceased 
Till one by one in bare Bacchante arms, 
Brimful of nectar, helplessly they rolled 
Deep down oblivion. Sleep absorbed their souls. 
In prOse more vigorous influences were at work. 
marked an epoch in criticism by 
contributing to the Edinburgh Review 
his elaborate article on Milton, the 
earliest example in English of the 
modern dtude, or monograph in minia- 
ture, which has since become so 
popular a province of letters. When 
our period closes, Macaulay is a 
Cabinet minister. His career as an 
essayist was mainly prior to I84O , at 
which date he had shown himself 
neither ballad-writer nor historian. 
In his fatuous reviews he created 
a species of literature, partly bio- 
graphical, partly critical, which had 
an unrivalled effect in raising the 
average of cultivation. Countless 
readers found in the pages of Macau- 
lay's Essays their earliest stinmlus to 
independent thought and the humane 
study of letters. Carlyle, five years 
the senior of Macaulay, had been 
much slower in reaching the great 
mass of the public. His graceful Life 
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In 1825 Macaulay 

Hartley' Coleridge 
After a Portrait in the possession of Ernest llatll,'y 
CoIeridge. Esq. 

of Schiller (825) having failed to achieve a world-wide sensation, Carlyle 
deliberately and most successfully set himself to insist upon attention by 
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adopting a style of extreme eccentricity, full of Germanisms, violently abrupt 
and tortuously parenthetical, a lingo which had to be learned like a foreign 
language. In the reception ultimately given to Sartor Resartus (1834) he 
was assured of the success of his stratagem, and he continued, to his 
o.. 
Sonnet by Hartley Coleridge to Tennyson 

eminent advantage, to ,,,,'rite, not in English, but in Carlylese for the re- 
mainder of his life. 
The names crowd upon us as we endeavour to distinguish what litera- 
ture was when Queen Victoria ascended the throne. Marryat was at the 
climax of his rapidly won nautical fame; the cavaliers of G. P. R. James 
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riding down innumerable lonely roads ; the first Lord Lytton was in the midst 
of the series of his elaborately heroical romances, not cast in gold, perhaps, 
but richly parcel-gilt; Disraeli had just culminated in Henrietta Temple. 
Such were the forces which up to I84o were the most active in purely 
popular literature. None of them, perhaps, was of the highest order either 
in imagination or in style, but each in his own way was repeating and 
emphasising the lesson of the romantic revolution of 798. 



CHAPTER III 

THE EARLY VICTORIAN AGE 

I840-I870 

IN spite of the interesting elelnents which we have just endeavoured to 
indicate, the history of English literature between i825 and 184o was com- 
paratively uneventful. The romantic revolution was complete: the new 
spirit had penetrated every corner of literary production, and the various 
strains introduced from Germany, from Celtic sources, from the resuscitated 
study of natural landscape, from the habit of contemplating radical changes 
in political, religious, and social ideas, had settled down into an accepted 
intellectual attitude, which itself threatened to become humdrum and con- 
ventional. But this menace of a new classicism passed away under the 
mental storm and stress which cuhninated in 1848 in a second and. less 
radical revolution on the lines of that xvhich was then half a century old. 
This was a revolution which had, in English literature, the effect of un- 
settling nothing that xvas valuable in the new romantic tradition, but of 
scouring it, as it xvere, of the dust and cobwebs which were beginning to 
cloud its surface, and of polishing it to the reflection of more brilliant and 
delicate aspects of nature. 
In this second revival of thought and active expression the practice of 
publishing books grew with a celerity which baffles so succinct a chronicle 
as ours. It becomes, therefore, impossible from this point forwards to 
discuss with any approach to detail the careers of any but the most pro- 
minent authors. All that we can now hope to do is to show in sone degree 
what was the general trend and what were the main branches of this 
refreshed and giant body of literature. Between the accession of Queen 
Victoria and the breaking out of the war with Russia the profession of letters 
flourished in this country as it had never done before. It is noticeable that 
in the first years of the century the men of genius are sharply distinguished 
from the herd of negligible men of talent. We recognise some ten or 
twelve names so far isolated from all the rest that, with little injustice, criti- 
cism may concentrate its attention on these alone. But in the second revival 
this was not the case; the gradations are infinitely slow, and a sort of 
accomplished cleverness, highly baffling to the comparative critic, brings us 
down from the summit, along innumerable slopes and invidiously gentle 
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tossed from impatient shoulders. When R. H. Horne, in 1844 , called upon 
Englishmen to set aside 'the thin gruel of Kirke White" and put to their 
lips 'the pure Greek wine of Keats," he not ouly expressed a daring con- 
viction to which many timider spirits responded, but he enunciated a critical 
opinion which the discussions of fifty years have not superseded. 
What such candid spirits delighted in in the Tennyson of 1842 was the 
sensuous comprehensiveness of his verse. He seemed to sum up in a com- 
posite style to which he gradually gave a magic peculiarly his own, the - 

" Somersby Rectory, the Birthplace of Tennyson 

finest qualities of the school that had preceded him. He studied natural 
phenomena as closely as VVordsworth had, his melodies were ahnost as 
liquid and aerial as those of Coleridge, he could tell a story as '`'`'ell as 
Campbell, his songs were as pure and ecstatic as Shelley's, and for depth 
and splendour of colour Keats hardly surpassed him. As soon, therefore, 
as the general public came to recognise him, he enchanted it. To an 
enthusiastic listener the verse of Tennyson presently appeared to sum up 
every fascinating pleasure which poetry was competent to offer, or if 
anything ,,,,,as absent, it was supposed to be the vigour of Byron or the 
manly freshness of Scott. To the elements he collected from his pre- 
decessors he added a sense of decorative beauty, faintly archaic and 
Italian, an unprecedented refinement and high finish in the execution of 
verse, and a philosophical sympathy with the broad outlines of such 
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cendent beauty of its contents, met with a reception from the critics which greatly 
depressed and angered the poet. In the subsequent autumn (September 15, 1833), 
Arthur Hallam died very suddenly in a hotel in Vienna. Tennyson's nerves were 
violently shaken, and after this event his health "became variable and his spirits 
indifferent." Until after the burial of Hallam at Clevedon in January I8.34 he 
wrote nothing ; but as his mind grew calmer, he began the Idylls f the 'ing and 
In 3[emoriam, and once more spent the quiet years in his Lincolnshire village in a 
uniform devotion of his whole soul to the art of poetry. When the Tennysons were 
at length obliged to leave Somersby, they 

Tennyson's Rooms in Corpus Buildings, 
Cambridge 

moved to High Beech, in Epping Forest ; 
the poet was now attached and "quasi- 
betrothed" to Emily Sellwood. In 184o 
the family moved to Tunbridge Wells, and 
in 1841 to Boxley, near Maidstone. It 
was now nearly ten years since Tennyson, 
greatly discouraged, had broken silence with 
the public, but in i842 he consented, after 
much debate, to publish, in two volumes, 
his Haems, new and old. In this collection 
appeared for the first time the modern 
narratives, mostly in blank verse, which he 
then called "Idylls," such as "The Gar- 
dener's Daughter," and " Dora," as well as 
lyrical and epical studies of a graver kind, 
such as "Locksley Hall," " Morte d'Arthur," 
and "(Enone." The book made an instant 
sensation, and it is from 1842 that the 
universal fame of Tennyson must be dated. 
Unfortunately, he needed encouragement, 
for a speculator had tempted him to sell his 
little estate, and to invest all his property 
in a "Patent Decorative Carving Company." 
In a few months the scheme collapsed 

and Tennyson was left penniless. The loss affected him so severely that his 
life was despaired of, and he had to be placed in the charge of a hydropathic 
physician at Cheltenham, where his peace of mind very gradually returned. In 
1845 he was raised from the most grinding poverty by a pension of .72oo bestowed 
by Sir Robert Peel. He was nervously prostrated again in I847, and underwent 
treatment at Prestbury. About this time T/ze Hrincess was published, and pleased 
a wide circle of readers, Tennyson's home was now at Cheltenham. In i85o in 
axremoriam, on which he had been engaged for many years, was published anonymously, 
and in June of the same year he married Emily Sellwood at Shiplake. This was a 
most fortunate union ; as Tennyson said long afterwards, "The peace of God came 
into my life before the altar when I wedded her." Before the year was out he had 
succeeded Wordsworth as Poet Laureate.- The Tennysons settled at Warninglid, on 
the South Downs, and then at Twickenham. In i85I they made the tour in Italy, 
many incidents of which are recorded in "The Daisy." The Ode on the Death of the 
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Six days later he received public burial in Westminster Abbey. 

October z892. 
Tennyson was a man of unusually 
tall stature and powerful physique, 
although liable to suffer from ner- 
vous forms of indisposition. He 
was described when at college as 
"six feet high, broad-chested, strong- 
limbed, his face Shakespearian, with 
deep eyelids, his forehead ample, 
crowned with dark, wavy hair, his 
hand the admiration of sculptors." 
He was extremely short-sighted, yet 
so keenly observant that he once 
saw the moonlight reflected in a 
nightingale's eye, as she sat singing 
in the hedgerow. Carlyle described 
Tennyson as "a fine, large-fea- 
tured, dim - eyed, bronze - coloured, 
shaggy-headed man, most restful, 
brotherly, solid-hearted." tlis voice 
was "musical, metallic, fit for loud 

Aldworthl Surrey 

laughter and piercing wail, and all that may lie between." 

FROM "THE LOTOS-EATERS." 

The Lotos blooms below the barren peak : 
The Lotos blows by every winding creek : 
All day the wind breathes low with mellower tone : 
Thro' every hollow cave and alley lone 
Round and round the spicy downs the yellow Lotus-dust is blown. 
aVe have had enough of action, and of motion wei 
Roll'd to starboard, roll'd to larboard, when the surge was seething free, 
Where the wallowing monster spouted his foam-fountains in the sea. 
Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind, 
In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined 
On the hills like Gods together careless of mankind. 
For they lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are hurl'd 
Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds are lightly curl'd 
Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming world : 
x.Vhere they smile in secret, looking over wasted lands, 
Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps and fiery sands, 
Clanging fights and flaming towns, and sinking ships, and prayir, g hands. 
But they smile, they find a music centred in a doleful song 
Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong, 
Like a tale of little meaning tho' the words are strong ; 
Chanted from an ill-used race of men that cleave the soil, 
Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 
Storing yearly little dues of wheat and wine and oil ; 
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Till they perish and they suffer--some, 'tis whisper'd--down in hell 
Suffer endless anguish, others in Elysian valleys dwell, 
Resting weary limbs at last on beds of asphodel. 
Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore 
Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave and oar ; 
Oh rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander more. 

FROM  MORTE D'ARTHUR." 

And slowly ansver'd Arthur from the barge : 
"The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
Comfort thyself: what comfort is in me ? 
I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within himself make pure ! but thou. 
If thou shouldst never see my face again, 
Pray for ny soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this worId dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
For so the whole round arth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 
But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou seist--if indeed I go- 
(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 
To the island-valley of Avilion ; 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meadow'd, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crown'd with summer sea, 
Yhere I will heal me of my grievous vound." 

FROM "THE DAISY." 
Remember how we came at last 
To Como ; shower and storm and blast 
Had blown the lake beyond his limit, 
And all was flooded ; and how we past 
From Como, when the light was gray, 
And in my head, for half the day, 
The rich Virgilian rustic measure 
Of Lari Maxume, all the way, 
Like ballad-burthen music, kept, 
As on The Lariano crept 
To that fair port belov the castle 
Of Queen Theodolind, where we slept ; 
Or hardly slept, but vatch'd awake 
A cypress in the moonlight shake, 
The moonlight touching o'er a terrace 
One tall Agav& above the lake. 



VOL. IV. 

TENNYSON 

MS. of e "Throstle," entirely  Teyson's hdig 
To DWARD LEAR ON HIS TRAVELS IN GREECE. 
Illyrian woodlands, echoing falls 
Of water, sheets of summer glass, 
The long divine Peneian pass, 
The vast Akrokeunian walls, 
Tomohrit, Athos, all things fair, 
With such a pencil, such a pen, 
You shadow forth to distant men, 
I read and felt that I was there : 

209 
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And trust me while I turn'd the page, 
And track'd you still on classic ground, 
I grew in gladness till I found 
My spirits in the golden age. 

For me the torrent ever pour'd 
And glisten'd--here and there alone 
The broad-limb'd Gods at random thrown 
By fountain-urns ;mand Naiads oar'd 

A glimmering shoulder under gloom 
Of cavern pillars ; on the swell 
The silver lily heaved and fell ; 
And many a slope was rich in bloom 

From him, that on the mountain lea 
By dancing rivulets fed his flocks, 
To him who sat upon the rocks, 
And fluted to the morning sea. 

WILL. 
O well for him xvhose will is strong ! 
He suffers, but he will not suffer long ; 
He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong : 
For him nor moves the loud world's random mock, 
Nor all Calamity's hugest waves confound, 
Who seems a promontory of rock, 
That, compass'd round with turbulent sound, 
In middle ocean meets the surging shock, 
Tempest-buffeted, citadel crown'd. 
But ill for him who, bettering not with time, 
Corrupts the strength of heaven-descended Will, 
And ever weaker grows thro' acted crime, 
Or seeming-genial venial fault, 
Recurring and suggesting still ! 
He seems as one whose footsteps halt, 
Toiling in immeasurable sand, 
And o'er a weary sultry land, 
Far beneath a blazing vault, 
Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill, 
The city sparkles like a grain of salt. 

F RO-! " ]V[ AUD." 

Is that enchanted moan only the swell 
Of the long waves that roll in yonder bay ? 
And hark the clock within, the silver knell 
Of twelve sweet hours that past in bridal white, 
And died to live, long as my pulses play ; 
But now by this my love has closed her sight 
And given false death her hand, and stol'n away 
To dreamful wastes where footless fancies dwell 
Among the fragments of the golden day. 
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May nothing there her maiden grace affright ! 
Dear heart, I feel with thee the drowsy spell. 
My bride to be, my evermore delight, 
My own heart's heart, my ownest own, farewell ; 
It is but for a little space I go, 
And ye meanwhile far over moor and fell 
Beat to the noiseless music of the night ! 
Has our whole earth gone nearer to the glow 
Of your soft splendours that you look so bright ? 
I have climb'd nearer out of lonely Hell. 
Beat, happy stars, timing with things below, 
Beat with my heart more blest than heart can tell, 
Blest, but for some dark undercurrent woe 
That seems to draw--but it shall not be so : 
Let all be well, be well. 

FROM **IN MEMORIAM. ' 
When on my bed the moonlight fails, 
I know that in thy place of rest 
By that broad water of the west, 
There comes a glory on the walls : 
Thy marble bright in dark appears, 
As slo,vly steals a silver flame 
Along the letters of thy name, 
And o'er the number of thy years. 
"rhe mystic glory swims away ; 
From off my bed the moonlight dies ; 
And closing eaves of wearied eyes 
I sleep till dusk is dipt in gray : 
And then I know the mist is drawn 
A lucid veil from coast to coast, 
And in the dark church like a ghost 
Thy tablet glimmers to the dawn. 

ST. AGNES' EVE. 
Deep on the convent roof the snows 
Are sparkling to the moon : 
My breath to heaven like vapour goes : 
May my soul follow soon ! 
The shadows of the convent-towers 
Slant down the snowy sward, 
Still creeping with the creeping hours 
That lead me to my Lord : 
Make Thou my spirit pure and clear 
As are the frosty skies, 
Or this first snowdrop of the year 
That in my bosom lies. 
As these white robes ate soil'd and dark, 
To yonder shining ground : 
As this pale tapeds earthly spark, 
To yonder argent round ; 
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Samuel Moulton, on the 6th of March i8o6. Her father had lately assumed the 
name of Barrett, on inheriting his grandfather's estates in Jamaica. In i8o 9 the 
family moved to Hope End, close to the Malvern Hills, where the next twenty-two 
years of Elizabeth's life were spent. She began to write verses before she was 
eight years old. In iSi 9 her father printed an "epic" of his daughter's, The .Battle 
of Marathon. More important, but still immature, was An 2?ssay on Mind pub- 
lished in ,826. She was by this time in weak health; in ,821 she had strained her- 
self while tightening her pony's girths, and injured her spine, and from this time forth 
she was often "for years upon her back." She read with the greatest avidity, and, 
even as a child, "ate and drank Greek, and made her head ache with it." In 1828 
her mother, of whom little is known, died at Hope End, which was sold in 1832 , and 
the home of the Barretts broken up. They removed to Sidmouth, where Elizabeth 
wrote her version of the Promelheus 2?ound, which saw the light, with other verses, in 
833. In 1835 the Barretts left Sidmouth and settled in London, at 74 Gloucester 
Place. Elizabeth's friendships at this time were few, but they already included the blind 
Hellenist, Hugh Stuart Boyd, and her cousin, John Kenyon (i 784-1856), and were soon 
to be extended to Miss Mary Mitford (i787-I855), and R. H. Horne. She now 
began to contribute to the magazines of the day, and in 1838 she published her first 
important volume, 2he Sera2/dm. In this year the Barretts moved to 5o Wimpole 
Street, which remained their home for the rest of her life. The winters of 1838 
and 1839 she had to spend at Torquay for the benefit of her health, and she was 
staying on there when, on the ilth of July 84 o, her favourite brother Edward was 
drowned, by the foundering of his boat, in Babbicombe Bay. The shock was so 
severe that her own life was long despaired of, and it was not until September of the 
following year that she could even be removed from Torquay to London. She was 
now a confirmed invalid, excIuded from all but a few privileged visitors, ae.d with 
no relaxation but the incessant pursuit of literature She now (I842) wrote the essays 
on 2Vhe Greek Chrislian ]9oels, which were not published in book-form until after her 
death (863) , and, what was more important, she was closeiy occupied in original 
composition. The result was her ]9oems of 1844, in two volumes, which placed her 
for the first time among the foremost living poets. An allusion to Robert Browning 
in one of the pieces in this collection--" Geraldine's Courtship "--is believed to have 
led him to write Miss Barrett a letter (in January I845), which opened an acquaintance 
between her and "the king of the mystics," as she called him. In May of the same 
year he was permitted to visit her, and "we are growing," she wrote, "to be the 
truest of friends." She was considered a hopeless invalid, and never left the house; 
there can be no question that her delicacy was fostered by the artificial nature of her 
treatment. Her father was a man of strong, seIfish feeling, who had the almost 
maniacal determination that none of his children should marry, since he needed 
the personal services of all of them. That a daughter of his should wish to marry, 
Mr. Barrett considered "unfiIial treachery." The doctors, meanwhiIe., determined 
that to winter abroad might be of great service to Elizabeth Barrett, but her father 
bluntIy refused his permission. At the same time the friendship between her and 
Robert Browning had developed into a passion of love freely expressed on both sides. 
Her health, meanwhile, under this excitement revived, and in the spring of 1846 she 
was stronger than she had been since the shock at Torquay in 184o. With the 
consent of two of her sisters, but without even their knowledge of the detaiIs, the 
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Do ye sit there still in slumber, 
In gigantic Alpine rmvs ? 
The black poppies out of number 
Nodding, dripping from your brows 
To the red lees of your wine,-- 
And so kept alive and fine ? 
Pan, Pan is dead. 

Or lie crushed your stagnant corses 
Where the silver spheres roll on, 
Stung to life by centric forces 
Thrown like rays out from the sun ?- 
While the smoke of your old altars 
Is the shroud that round you welters ? 
Great Pan is dead. 

"" Gods of Hellas, gods of Hellas," 
Said the old Hellenic tongue : 
Said the hero-oath, as well as 
Poets' songs the sxveetest sung ! 
Have ye grown deaf in a day ? 
Can ye speak not yea or nay-- 
Since Pan is dead 

I NCLUSIONS. 

Oh, xvilt thou have my hand, Dear, to lie along in thine ? 
As a little stone in a running stream, it seems to lie and pine ! 
Nmv drop the poor pale hand, Dear, . . . unfit to plight with thine. 

Oh, wilt thou have my cheek, Dear, drawn closer to thine own ? 
My cheek is white, nay cheek is worn, by many a tear run down. 
Now leave a little space, Dear, . . . lest it should wet thine own. 

Oh, must thou have my soul, Dear, commingled with thy soul ?- 
Red grows the cheek, and warm the hand, . . . the part is in the whole 
Nor hands nor cheeks keep separate, when soul is joined to soul. 

HUGH STUART IOYD : LEGACIES. 

Three gifts the Dying left me : Aschylus, 
And Gregory Nazianzen, and a clock 
Chiming the gradual hours out like a flock 
Of stars, whose motion is melodious. 
The books were those I used to read from, thus 
Assisting my dear teacher's soul ta unlock 
The darkness of his eves ! now, mine they mock, 
Blinded in turn, by tears : nosy, murmurous 
Sad echoes of my young voice, years agone, 
Entoning, from these leaves, the Graecian phrase, 
Return and choke my utterance. Books, lie down 
In silence of the shelf within my gaze ! 
And thou, clock, striking the hour's pulses on, 
Chime in the day vhich ends these parting days ! 
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FROM " SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE." 

I thought once hmv Theocritus had sung 
Of the sxveet years, the dear and wished-for years, 
Who each one in a gracious hand appears 
To bear a gift for mortals, old or young : 
And, as I mused it in his antique tongue, 
I saxv, in gradual vision through ny tears, 
The sweet, sad years, the melancholy years, . . . 
Those of my own life, xvho by turns had flung 
A shadow across me. Straightway I was 'ware, 
So weeping, hmv a mystic Shape did move 
Behind me, and drew me backxvard by the hair ; 
And a voice said in mastery while I strove, . . . 
"Guess now who holds thee ?"--" Death !" I said. But, there, 
The silver ansxver rang, . . . !' Not Death, but Love." 

THE SLEEP. 
" He giveth His beloved sleep."--PSALM" Cxxvii. 2. 
Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Born inward unto souls afar, 
Along the Psalmist's music deep, 
Now tell me if that any is, 
For gift or grace, surpassing this-- 
" He giveth His beloved, sleep"? 
What would we give to our beloved ?- 
The hero's heart, to be unmoved, 
The poet's star-tuned harp, to sweep, 
The patriot's voice, to teach and rouse, 
The monarch's crown, to light the brows.-- 
" He giveth tlis beloved, sleep." 
,Vhat do xve give to our beloved ?-- 
A little faith, all undisproved, 
A little dust, to overweep, 
And bitter memories, to make 
The xvhole earth blasted for our sake.- 
"He giveth t-[is beloved, sleep." 
"Sleep soft, biloved !" xve sometimes say, 
But have no tune to charm away 
Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep : 
But never doleful dream again 
Shall break the happy slumber, when 
"He giveth/g/s beloved, sleep." 
0 earth, so full of dreary noises ! 
0 men, with wailing in your voices ! 
0 delved gold, the wailers heap '. 
0 strife, 0 curse, that o'er it fall ! 
God makes a silence through you all, 
And "giveth His beloved, sleep." 
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Snme unintelliible words to beat 

MS. Verses by Robert Browning and E. B. Browning 



ROBERT BROWNING 
IISCONCEPTIONS. 
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MS. Verses by Robert Browning and E. B. Browning 



ROBERT BROWN1NG 9-2 9 

MISCONCEPTIONS. 
This is a spray the Bird clung to, 
Making it blossom with pleasure, 
Ere the high tree-top she sprung to, 
Fit for her nest and her treasure. 
Oh, what a hope beyond measure 
XVas the poor spray's, which the flying feet hung 
So to be singled out, built in, and sung to ! 
This is a heart the Queen leant on, 
Thrilled in a minute erratic, 
Ere the true bosom she bent on, 
Meet for love's regal dalmatic. 
Oh, what a fancy ecstatic 
Was the poor heart's, ere the wanderer went on -- 
Love to be saved for it, proffered to, spent on ! 
HOME THOUGHTS FROM ABROAD. 
Oh, to be in England 
Now that April's there, 
And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and the brush-wood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England--now ! 
And after April, when May follows, 
And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows-- 
Hark ! where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops--at the bent spray's edge-- 
That's the wise thrush ; he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture ! 
And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 
All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children's dower, 
--Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower ! 
FROM "ONE WORD IIORE" (1855). 
Love, you saw me gather men and women, 
Live or dead or fashioned by my fancy, 
Enter each and all, and use their service, 
Speak from every mouth--the speech, a poem. 
Hardly shall I tell my joys and sorrows, 
ltopes and fears, belief and disbelieving : 
I am mine and yours--the rest be all men's, 
Karshook, Cleon, Norbert and the fifty. 
Let me speak this once in my true person, 
Not as Lippo, Roland or Andrea, 
Though the fruit of speech be just this sentence-- 
Pray you, look on these m.v men and women, 
Take and keep my fifty poems finished ; 
Where my heart lies, let mv brain lie also ! 
Poor the speech ; be how I speak, for all things. 
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without humour. 2Vicholas Nickleby combined the comic and the sensa- 
tional elements for the first time, and is still the type of Dickens's longer 
books, in which the strain of violent pathos or sinister mystery is inces- 

santly relieved by farce, either 
of incident or description. In 
this novel, too, the easy-going, 
old-fashioned air of Pickwick is 
abandoned in favour of a 
humanitarian attitude more in 
keeping with the access of puri- 
tanism which the new reign 
had brought vith it, and from 
this time forth a certain sqeam- 
ishness in dealing with moral 
problems and a certain "gush" 
of unreal sentiment obscured 
the finer qualities of the novel- 
ist's genius. The rose-coloured 
innocence of the Pinches, the 
pathetic deaths, to slow music, 
of Little Nell and Little 
Dombey, these are examples 
of a weakness which endeared 
Dickens to his enormous public, 
but which add nothing to his 
posthumous glory. 
The peculiarity of the manner 
of Dickens is its excessive and 
minute consistency within cer- 
tain arbitrary limits of belief. 
Realistic he usually is, real he 
is scarcely ever. He builds up, 
out of the storehouse of his 
memory, artiticial conditions of 

George Cruikshank 
l:rom a Drawing by 29. lIadie 

life, macrocosms swarming with human vitality, but not actuated by truly 
human instincts. Into one of these vivaria we gaze, at Dickens's bidding, 
and see it teeming with movement; he puts a microscope into our hands, 
and we watch, with excited attention, the perfectly consistent, if often 
strangely violent and grotesque adventures of the beings comprised in the 
world of his fancy. His vivacity, his versatility, his comic vigour are so 
extraordinary that our interest in the show never flags. \Ve do not 
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Sketches by oz, in two volumes, 1835-36. To these presently followed The Posthumous 
Papers of the Pickwick Club, which were completed at the close of 1837- As the numbers 
of this incomparable work appeared, Dickens advanced from comparative obscurity to a 
place of the highest popularity and fame. Oliver 7"wist immediately followed, and was 
completed in 838 ; before it closed the serial publication of 2Vicholas eVickleby had 
commenced, and went on until 1839. He was by this time familiar with the attrac- 
tions of Broadstairs, which continued to be his favourite holiday retreat for the greater 

part of his life. His reputation was steadily 
growing, and at eight-and-twenty he was 
unquestionably the most popular of li4ing 
English writers. 2[aster ttuthrey's Clock 
occupied Dickens from earl)" in 184o to 
late in 1841; this was an illustrated weekly 
journal, in which appeared Old Curiosity 
Shop and larnaby Idudge. This mode of 
publication, however, was not approved of, 
and the Clock stopped. In 184, still 
under thirty years of age, Dickens was wel- 
comed with public honours in Edinburgh, 
and was presented with the freedom of that 
city. Already, in the autumn of that year, 
the ceaseless activity and excitement of his 
life began to tell upon him, and he was laid 
up with severe illness. This, however, did 
not prevent him from accepting an invitation 
to the United States, where and in Canada 
he spent between four and five months. 
He was received with great enthusiasm as 
"the Guest of the Nation," but he took a very 
strong dislike to America, and determined to 
express his sense of her shortcomings. His 
American 2Totes of 1842 , and still more the 
trans-Atlantic scenes of Alartin Chuzzlewit, 

I844, gave full evidence of his disapproval, and were received in America with pain 
and anger. It was on his return to England that Dickens gave himself up to that 
somewhat extravagant cult of Christmas and its traditional jollity, which he actually con- 
trived to impress upon the national manners. The earliest instalment of this section of 
his writings was .4 Christmas Carol (1843); this was followed by The Chimes in 1844, 
and The Cricket on the ttearth, the most successful of the series, in 1845. He excited 
himself extremely over these compositions, laughing and weeping as he wrote, and 
the whole conception, to its finish in The l?attle of Zfi (846, and The 1taunted 
el[an (1848), had a touch of hysterical sentiment about it. These Christmas books, 
however, were amazingly popular, and made their author more than ever the darling of 
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a little but not much ; who had been sometimes in the ballet, and sometimes in the 
chorus, at every theatre in London ; who was always selected, in virtue of his figure, to 
play the military visitors and the speechless noblemen; who alvays wore a smart dress, 
and came on arm-in-arm with a smar[ lady in short petticoats--and always did it too with 
such an air that people in the pit had been several times known to cry out, "Bravo!" 
under the impression that he was somebody. Such was Miss Snevellicci's papa, upon 
whom some envious persons cast the imputation that he occasionally beat Miss Snevel- 
licci's mamma, who was still a dancer, vith a neat little figure, and some remains of good 
looks, and who now sat as she danced--being rather too old for the full glare of the foot- 
lights--in the background. 
FROM  DAVID COPPERFIELD.  
I feel as if it were not for me to record, even though this manuscript is intended for no 
eyes but mine, how hard I worked at that tremendous shorthand, and all improvement 
appertaining to it, in my sense of responsibility to Dora and her aunts. I will only add, 
to what I have already written 

Charles Dickens, with his Wife and Sister-in-law 
Drawn by D. )llaclise in 1843 

of my perseverance at this 
time of my life, and of a 
patient and continuous energy 
which then began to be 
matured within me, and which 
I know to be the strong part 
of nay character, if it have any 
strength at all, that there, on 
looking back, I find the source 
of my success. I have been 
very fortunate in worldly 
matters ; many men have 
worked much harder, and not 
succeeded half so well ; but I 
never could have done what I 
have done without the habits 
of punctuality, order, and dili- 
gence, without the determina- 
tion to concentrate myself on 
one object at a time, no 
matter how quickly its suc- 
cessor should come upon its 
heels, which I then formed. 
Heaven knows I write this in 
no spirit of self-laudation. 
The man who reviews his own 
life, as I do mine, in going on 
here, from page to page, had 
need to have been a good man 
indeed, if he would be spared 
the sharp consciousness of 
many talents neglected many 
opportunities wasted, many 

erratic and perverted feelings constantly at war within his breast, and defeating him. 
I do not hold one natural gift, I dare say, that I have not abused. My meaning 
simply is, that whatever I have tried to do in life I have tried with all my heart to 
do well ; that whatever I have devoted myself to, I have devoted myself to completely ; 
that in great aims and in small, I have always been thoroughly in earnest. I have never 
believed it possible that any natural or improved ability can claim immunity from the 
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Easy fresh for sixty years. Marryat and Lever indeed colne next to Dickens 
among the masculine novelists of this age and they, as he is, are of the school 
and following of Smollett. Gay caricature, sudden bursts of sentimeut lively 
description, broken up by still livelier anecdote, with a great nonchalance as 
4 

Facsimile Letter from Dickens to George Brightwen 
to the evolution of a story and the propriety of its ornament--these are the 
qualities which characterise the novelists of the early Victorian age. In our 
rapid sketch we must not even name the fashionable ladies who undertook at 
this time, in large numbers, to reproduce the foibles and frivolities of "society." 



LEVER 
Charles James Lever (3o6-872)was born, the son of an architect, in 
Dublin on the 3ist of August 18o6. 

He entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 
October 1822, and took his Bachelor's 
degree five years later. His adventures 
at college are partly depicted in Charles 
0'31alley. The early life of Lever was 
slSent in a vagabondage not unlike that 
of Goldsmith ; he wandered in Hol- 
land, in Germany, and among the 
Red Indians in Canada. We find him 
appointed, as a budding physician, to 
the Irish Board of Health, and in I832 
he was certainly beginning to write 
Jarry Zorrequer, amid congenial oddi- 
ties of scene, at Kilrush, in county 
Galway. He did service in the epi- 
demic of cholera in that year. He 
moved about from one part of Ireland 
to another, until he ultimately settled 
for some years in Brussels. Meaiawhile 
he published, anonymously, his two 
earliest novels, Ilarry Zorrequer in 
x839 and Charles 0'3[alley in I84 I. 

Dickent's Study at Gadshill 
In 1842 Lever was induced to return 
to Ireland, to edit the -Dublin Universily 3lagazine. For three years he kept house 

Frederick Mart3rat 
After the Portrait by John Simpson 
he died suddenly on the st of June I87. 

just outside Dublin in a style of 
reckless extravagance, trading upon 
the popularity of his works. Unable 
to sustain this manner of life, Lever 
went abroad again in 1845, and re- 
commenced his peregrinations. After 
restless wanderings, he settled at 
Florence in I847 , and stayed there 
ten years. Among the most success- 
ful of his innumerable novels of this 
period were Tom 17urke of Ours 
(1843) ; Y-he O'-Donoghue (1845) ; 
and 2"e 'night of Gwynne (1847). 
In 1857 Lord Derby appointed I.ever 
English Consul at Spezzia, and here 
again he spent ten years; here he 
wrote ,4 .Day's Ride (i864), the 
record of an adventure of his own 
in a ruined castle of the Tyrol. 
He was transferred in 867 to 
Trieste, where he was unhappy, and 
where, after some decline in health, 
IIe was publishing novels up to the 
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IVorship was alone preserved. 
for the disappointed Carlyle a tardy modi- 
cum of fame and fee. He pushed the 
"painting of heroisms" still further in 
the brilliant improvisation called Past and 
Present, and with this book his first period 
closes. He had worked down, through the 
volcanic radicalisn of youth, to a finished 
incredulity as to the value of democracy. 
He now turned again to history for a con- 
firmation of his views. 
But meanwhile he had revealed the force 
that was in him, and the general nature of 
his message to mankind. His bleak and 
rustic spirit, moaning, shrieking, roariug, 
like a wild wind ill some inhospitable 
northern woodland, had caught the ear of 
the age, anti sang to it a fierce song which 
it found singularly attractive. First, ill. 
subject; after the express materialism of 
Bentham, Owen, and Fourier, prophets of 

But all this prolonged activity achieved 

the body, the ideal part of man was happy to be reminded again of its 
existence, even if by a prophet whose inconsistency and whose personal 

Margaret A. Carlyle 
(Carlyle's Mother) 

tile species; he compares the 

dissatisfaction with things iu geueral tended 
to dislnay tile soul of the ninute disciple. 
It was best not to follow the thought of 
Carlyle too implicitly, to consider him less 
as a guide than as a stimulus, to allow his 
tempestuous and vague nobility of instinct 
to sweep away the coverings of habit and 
convention, and then to begin life auew. 
Emerson, an early and fervent scholar, de- 
fined the master's faculty as being to "clap 
wings to the sides of all the solid old 
lumber of the world." Carlyle's amorphous 
aspirations excited young and generous 
nfinds, and it was natural that the preacher 
of so much lawless praise of law should 
seem a law-giver himself. Yet it is difficult 
to decide what Carlyle has bequeathed to 
us, now that the echoes of his sonorous de- 
nunciations are at last dying away. Stand- 
ing between the Infinite and tile individual, 
he recognises 11o gradations, no massing of 
two incomparable objects of his attention, 
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all things ; waited on by these two, Scarcity and Confusion. The faces of men are 
darkened with suspicion; with suspecting, or being suspect. The streets lie unswept ; 
the ways unmended. Law has shut her Books; speaks little, save impromptu, through 
the throat of Tinville. Crimes go unpunished : not crimes against the Revolution. "The 
number of foundling children," as some compute, "is doubled." 
How silent now sits Royalism; sits all Aristocratism ; Respectability that kept its 
Gig ! The houour now, and the safety, is to Poverty, not to Wealth. Your Citizen, who 
would be fashionable, walks abroad, with his Wife on his arm, in red wool nightcap, black 
shag spencer, and carmagnole complete. Aristocratism crouches low, in what shelter is 
still left ; submitting to all requisitions, vexations ; too happy to escape with life. Ghastly 
chateaus stare on you by the wayside; disroofed, diswindowed; which the National 
House-broker is peeling for the lead and ashlar The old tenants hover disconsolate, over 
the Rhine with Cond ; a spectacle to men. Ci-devant Seigneur, exquisite in palate, will 
become an exquisite Restaurateur Cook in Hamburg; Ci-devant Madame, exquisite in 
dress, a successful l/Iarchande des Iades in London. In Newgate Street you meet M. le 
Marquis, with a rough deal on his shoulder, adze and jack-plane under arm; he has 
taken to the joiner trade; it being necessary to live faut vivre).--Higher than all 
Frenchmen the domestic Stock-jobber flourishes--in a day of Paper-money. The Farmer 
also flourishes: "Farmer's houses," says Mercier, "have become like Pawn-brokers' 
shops ;" all manner of furniture, apparel, vessels of gold and silver accumulate themselves 
there : bread is precious. The Farmer's rent is Paper-money, and he alone of men has 
bread : Farmer is better than Landlord, and will himself become Landlord. 
And daily, we say, like a black Spectre, silently through that Life-tumult, passes the 
Revolution Cart; writing on the walls its IENE, MENE, Thou art weighed, and found 
wantinff, t A Spectre with which one has grown familiar. Men have adjusted themselves : 
complaint issues not from that Death-tumbril. XVeak women and ci-devants, their plumage 
and finery all tarnished, sit there ; with a silent gaze, as if looking into the Infinite Black. 
The once light lip wears a curl of irony, uttering no word; and the Tumbril fares along. 
They may be guilty before Heaven, or not ; they are guilty, we suppose, before the Revo- 
lution. Then, does not the Republic "coin money" of them, with its great axe? Red 
Nightcaps howl dire approval : the rest of Paris looks on ; if with a sigh, that is much ; 
Fellow-creatures whom sighing cannot help; whom black Necessity and Tinville have 
clutched. 
FROM ' PAST AND PRESENT." 
It is to you, ye \Vorkers, vho do already work, and are as grown men, noble and 
honourable in a sort, that the whole world calls for new work and nobleness. Subdue 
mutiny, discord, wide-spread despair, by manfulness, justice, mercy and wisdom. Chaos 
is dark, deep as Hell ; let light be, and there is instead a green flowery World. Oh, it is 
great, and there is no other greatness.. To make some nook of God's Creation a little 
fruitfuller, better, more worthy of God ; to make some human hearts a little wiser, man- 
fuler, happier--more blessed, less accursed ! It is work for a God. Sooty Hell of mutiny 
and savagery and despair can, by man's energy, be made a kind of Heaven ; cleared of its 
soot, of its mutiny, of its need to mutiny ; the everlasting arch of Heaven's azure over- 
spanning il too, and its cunning mechanisms and tall chimney-steeples, as a birth of 
Heaven; God and all men looking on it well pleased. 
Unstained by wasteful deformities, by wasted tears or heart's-blood of men, or any 
defacement of the Pit, noble fruitful Labour, growing ever nobler, will come forth--the 
grand sole miracle of Man ; whereby Man has risen from the low places of this Earth, very 
literally, into divine Heavens. Ploughers, Spinners, Builders; Prophets, Poets, Kings; 
Brindleys and Goethes, Odins and Arkwrights ; all martyrs, and noble men, and gods are 
of one grand Host ; immeasurable ; marching ever forward since the beginnings of the 
World. The enormous, all-conquering, flame-crowned Host, noble every soldier in it; 
sacred, and alone noble. Let him who is not of it hide himself ; let him tremble for him- 
self. Stars at every button cannot make him noble ; sheaves of Bath-garters, nor bushels 
VOL. IV. R 
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great Proconsular essays, is to observe literature of the objective and pheno- 
menal order carried almost to its highest possible perfection. 
In i828, in the tdinburgh Review, Macaulay laid down a new theory of 
history. It was to be pictorial and vivid ; it was to resemble (this one feels 
was his idea) the Waverley Novels. To this conception of history he remained 
faithful throughout his career ; he probably owed it, though he never admits 
the fact, to the reading of Augustin Thierry's Conqugte d'4ngleterre. Macaulay 
had been a popular essayist and orator for a quarter of a century, when, in 
849 , he achieved a new reputation as an historian, and from this date to 
1852 , when his health began to give way, he was at the head of living English 
letters. In his history there meet us the same qualities that '`re find in his 
essays. He is copious, brilliant, everlastingly entertaining, but never profound 
or suggestive. His view of an historical period is always more organic than 
Carlyle's, because of the uniformity of his detail. His architectonics are excel- 
lent ; the fabric of the scheme rises slowly before us ; to its last pinnacle and 
moulding there it stands, the master-builder expressing his delight in it by an 
ebullition of pure animal spirits. For half the pleasure we take in Macaulay's 
writing arises from the author's sincere and convinced satisfaction with it 
himself. Of the debated matter of Macaulay's style, once almost super- 
stitiously admired, now unduly depreciated, the truth seems to be that it ",','as 
as natural as Carlyle's '`'`-as artificial; it represented the author closely aud 
nnaffectedly in his faults and ill his merits. Its monotonous regularity of 
cadence and mechanical balance of periods have the same faculty for alter- 
nately captivating and exasperating us that the intellect of the writer has. 
After all, Macaulay lies a little outside the scope of those who seek an esoteric 
and mysterious pleasure from style. He loved crowds, and it is to the popu- 
lace that his life's work is addressed. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay, Baron Macaulay (8oo-x859), was the 
eldest child of Zachary Macaulay, the anti-slavery philanthropist, and his wife, Selina 
Mills. He was born at Rothley Temple, in Leicestershire, on the 25th of October 
,8oo. The home of his parents was at Clapham, and here he attended a day-school. 
In Sx 2 he went to school at Little Shelford, near Cambridge, and had already by this 
time laid the foundation of a prodigious knowledge of literature. The school was 
moved to Aspenden Hall, Hefts; and in October x88 he matriculated as a com- 
moner at Trinity College, Cambridge. He distinguished himself at once, and his 
earliest publication, ['ompeii, was the prize poem of x8x 9. At the University he 
neglected mathematics, but he absorbed all the literature which it had to offer, lie 
failed to secure a place in the Tripos, but in 824 he'gained a fellowship at his college, 
and before this he had begun to write for the magazines in verse and prose. His 
father, who had entirely neglected his business, now found himself on the verge of ruin, 
and Macaulay "quietly took up the burden which his father was unable to bear." He 
made the paternal house in Great Ormond Street his home, sustained the anxieties of 
all, paid his father's debts, and placed the business once more on a secure basis. He 
became a student of Ifincoin's Inn, and in x826 was called to the Bar, but he can 
scarcely be said to have practised. In April x825 had appeared the first of his famous 
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articles in the Edinburgh Review, that on " Milton " ; he soon became fashionable as a 
reviewer, and his abilities struck the political no less than the literary world. In 1828 
he was made a Commissioner of Bankruptcy, and in i83o he was elected M.P. for 
Calne. His first speech, on the Reform Bill, showed that Macaulay was an orator of 
the first class ; never, in the prolonged experience of the then Speaker, had the House 
been seen " in such a state of excitement." His career in the Opposition was most 
brilliant, and from 183 z he was acting also as Commissioner and then Secretary of the 

//,! 

Thomas Babington Macaulay 
After the Portrait by Sir Francis Grant 

Board of Control ; meanwhile 
his essays were being written 
one after another, in intervals 
snatched from official, proba- 
tionary, and social occupation. 
Few men have ever worked 
as Macaulay did in these 
early years, and the result 
was that "iminense distinc- 
tion " which Gladstone noted 
as characteristic of the great 
critic in his still youthful 
years. A variety of circum- 
stances-the cessation of his 
fellowship, the suppression 
of his commissionership--re- 
duced him for a moment in 
1832 to absolute poverty; he 
" did not know where to turn 
for a morsel of bread." This 
difficulty was solved by his 
appointment to be Secretary 
to the Board of Control, 
and still more thoroughly 
by the post of legal ad- 
viser to the Supreme Council 
of India. He severed all 
his ties with England (he 
was now M.P. for Leeds), 

and sailed for Madras in February i834. While he was in India he read 
incessantly, aimlessly, voraciously, and yet his public labours, unremittingly carried 
out, seemed enough alone to crush an ordinary man. In I838 he found that 
he had amassed a small but sufficient fortune, and he returned to England. 
His first act was to take a prolonged tour in Italy, for he was already beginning 
his Lays o s Ancient lome, and wished to see the landscape. Early in I839 he 
entered Parliament again as M.P. for Edinburgh, and was almost immediately made 
Secretary for War, and given a seat in the Cabinet, a post which he held until I84I. 
This was scarcely a happy moment in his history, for his work in connection with the 
sinking Whig Ministry was not fortunate, and he was shut off from history and poetry 
just at the moment when he wished to devote himself to both. The Ministry of Lord 
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FROM THE PREFACE TO "THE LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME." 
As it is agreeable to general experience that, at a certain stage in the progress of 
society, ballad-poetry should flourish, so is it also agreeable to general experience that, at 
a subsequent stage in the progress of society, ballad-poe.try should be undervalued and 
neglected. Knowledge advances : manners change : great foreign models of composition 
are studied and imitated. The phraseology of the old minstrels becomes obsolete. Their 
versification, which, having received its laws only from the ear, abounds in irregularities, 
seems licentious and uncouth. Their simplicity appears beggarly when compared with 
the quaint forms and gaudy colouring of such artists as Cowley and Gongora. The 
ancient lays, unjustly despised by the learned and polite, linger for a time in the memory 
of the vulgar, and are at length too often irretrievably lost. We cannot vonder that the 
ballads of Rome should have altogether disappeared, when we remember how very 
narrovly, in spite of the invention of printing, those of our own country and those of Spain 
escaped the same fate. There is indeed little doubt that oblivion covers many English 
songs equal to any that were published by Bishop Percy, and many Spanish songs as good 
as the best of those which have been so happily translated by Mr. Lockhart. Eighty 
years ago England possessed only one tattered copy of Childe Waters and Sir Cauline, 
and Spain only one tattered copy of the noble poem of The Cid. The snuff of a candle, or a 
mischievous dog, might in a moment have deprived the world for ever of any of those fine 
compositions. Sir Walter Scott, who united to the fire of a great poet the minute curiosity 
and patient diligence of a great antiquary, was but just in time to save the precious relics 
of the Minstrelsy of the Border. In Germany, the lay of the Nibelungs had been long 
utterly forgotten when, in the eighteenth century, it was, for the first time, printed from a 
manuscript in the old library of a noble family. In truth, the only people who, through 
their whole passage from simplicity to the highest civilisation, never for a moment ceased 
to love and admire their old ballads, were the Greeks. 
EPITAPH ON A JACOBITE. 
To my true king I offered free from stain 
Courage and faith ; vain faith, and courage vain. 
For him, I threw lands, honours, wealth, away, 
And one dear hope, that was more prized than they. 
For him I languished in a foreign clime, 
Grey-haired with sorrow in my manhood's prime ; 
Heard on Lavernia Scargill's whispering trees, 
And pined by Arno for my lovelier Tees ; 
Beheld each night my home in fevered sleep, 
Each morning started from the dream to weep ; 
Till God, vho saw me tried too sorely, gave 
The resting-place I asked--an early grave. 
Oh thou, whom chance leads to this nameless stone, 
From that proud country which was once mine own, 
By those white cliffs I never more must see, 
By that dear language which I spake like thee, 
Forget all feuds, and shed one English tear 
O'er English dust. A broken heart lies here. 
If the strongly accentuated and opposed styles of Carlyle and Macaulay 
attracted the majority of lively pens during the early Victorian period, there 
were not wanting those who were anxious to return to the unadorned practice 
of an English that should entirely forget its form in the earnest desire to say 
in clear and simple tones exactly what it xvanted to say. Every generation 
possesses such writers, but from the very fact of their lack of ambition and 
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their heedlessness of the technical parts of composition they seldom attain 
eminence. Perhaps the most striking exception in our literature is JoHN 
HENRY NEWMAN, whose best sermons and controversial essays display a 
delicate and flexible treatment of language, without emphasis, without oddity, 
which hardly arrests any attention at first--the reader being absorbed in the 
argument or statement--but which in course of time fascinates, and at last 
somewhat overbalances the iudgment, as a thing miraculous in its limpid 
grace and suavity. The style which Newman employs is the more admired 
because of its rarity in English; it would attract less wonder if the writer 
were a Frenchman. If we banish the curious intimidation which the 
harmony of Newman exercises, at one time or another, over almost every 
reader, and if we examine his methods closely, we see that the faults to which 
his writing became in measure a victim in later yearsthe redundancy, 
the excess of colour, the languor and inelasticity of the periods--were not 
incompatible with what we admire so much in the Sermons at St. 3Iary's 
kurc/t and in the pamphlets of the Oxford Movement. 
These imperfections in the later works of Newman--obvious enough, 
surely, though ignored by his blind admirers--were the result of his pre- 
occupation with other matters than form. His native manner, cultivated to 
a high pitch of perfection in the Common Room at Oriel, was abundant, 
elegant, polished, rising to sublimity when the speaker was inspired by 
religious fervour, sinking to an almost piercing melancholy when the frail 
tenor of human hopes affected him, barbed with wit and ironic humour 
when the passion of battle seized him. His intellect, so aristocratic and so 
subtle, was admirably served through its period of storm and stress by the 
armour of this academic style. But when the doubts left Newman, when he 
settled down at Edgbaston among his xvorshippers, when all the sovereign 
questions which his soul had put to him were answered, he resigned not a 
little of the purity of his style. It was Newman's danger, perhaps, to be 
almost too intelligent ; he was tempted to indulge a certain mental indolence, 
which assailed him, with mere refinements and facilities of thought. Hence, 
in his middle life, it was only when roused to battle, it was in the Apolog4a 
or in A Grammar of Assent, that the Fnelon of our day rose, a prince 
of religious letters, and shamed the enemies of his communion by he 
dignity of his golden voice. But on other occasions, taking no thought what 
he should put on, he clothed his speech in what he supposed would best 
please or most directly edify his immediate audience, and so, as a mere 
writer, he gradually fell behind those to whose revolutionary experiments 
his pure and styptic style had in early days offered so efficient a rivalry. But 
the influence of the Anglican Newman, now suffused through journalism, 
though never concentrated in any one powerful disciple, has been of inesti- 
mable service in preserving the tradition of sound, unemphatic English. 
John Henry Newman (8o-89o) was the son of a London banker, John 
Newman, and his wife, Miss Fourdrinier, who was of a Huguenot family. He was born 
in I ondon on the , st of February 8o, and from an infant was carefully trained in the 
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William The fifth decade of the century was a period of singular revival in every 
#[akepeae branch of moral and intellectual life. Although the dew fell all over the rest 
]tzackeray 
of the threshing-floor, the fleece of literature was not unmoistened by it. The 
years 847-49 were the most fertile in great books which England had seen 
since 1818-22. It was in the department of the novel that this quickening 
of vitality was most readily conspicuous. Fiction took a new and brilliant 
turn; it became vivid, impassioned, complicated; in the hands of three or 

William Makepeace Thackeray 
After a Drazoing by Samuel Laurence 

four persons of great genius, 
it rose to such a prominent 
place in the serious life of 
the nation as it had not 
taken since the middle career 
of Scott. Among these new 
novelists who were also great 
writers, the first position was 
taken by WILLIAM MAKE- 
PEACE THACKERAY, who, 
though born so long before 
as 8, did not achieve his 
due rank in letters until 
Vanity Fair was completed. 
Yet much earlier than this 
Thackeray had displayed 
those very qualities of wit, 
versatility, and sentiment, 
cooked together in that fas- 
cinating and cunning man- 
ner which it is so difficult 
to analyse, that were now 
hailed as an absolute dis- 
covery, tarry Lyndon should 
have been enough, alone, to 

prove that an author of the 
first class had arisen, who was prepared to offer to the sickly taste of the 
age, to its false optimism, its superficiality, the alternative of a caustic 
drollery and a scrupulous study of nature. But the fact was that 
Thackeray had not, in any of those early sketches to which we now turn 
back xvith so much delight, mastered the technical art of story-telling. 
The study of Fielding appeared to reveal to him the sort of eolution, 
the constructive pertinacity, which had hitherto been lacking. He read 
Jonathan Vrild and wrote Barry Lyndon; by a still severer act of self- 
command, he studied Tom ones and composed Vanity Fair. The lesson 
was now learned. Thackeray was a finished novelist; but, alas! he xvas 
nearly forty years of age, and he was to die at fifty-two. The brief remainder 
of his existence was crowded with splendid work ; but Thackeray is unques- 
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This was achieved by a longer production, the novel of Vanity tair, which appeared in 
nineteen monthly numbers, and was at last completed in x848. He now became 
suddenly a "lion" in society, and he attempted to lighten the load of daily composition 
by soliciting places in the Civil Service and in diplomacy. But for these he was not 
found to be eligible, and it is fortunate that his genius was not dissipated upon work 

__ 
il ' . . ;   t 
_ 
x6 Young Street, Kensing'on, where Thackeray lived from x846 to 
x853, and where "Vi Fr," "Pendenn," d "Esmond" 
were written 

not truly suitable to its exercise. He was, however, called to the Bar in the summer 
of x 848. At this time "his face and figure, his six feet four in height, with his flowing 
hair, already nearly grey, and his broken nose, his broad forehead and ample chest, 
encountered everywhere either love or respect ; and his daughters to him were all the 
world." He was now famous and a favourite in the society he loved; and he sat 
down in high hopes to write another long novel, tendennis ; but in x849 a severe ill- 
ness gave to his health a shock from which it never perfectly recovered. Yet these 
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years were full of literary activity. To l:'endennis ( t 849-5 o) followed Rebecca and Rowena 
(849-5o), and The Ktckleburys on the Rhine (85o-). In the latter year he began 
to lecture in London, with very marked success, and he repeated the experiment in 
the provinces, and on successive occasions in America. The two principal courses 
of lectures which Thackeray delivered so widely were The English Itumourists of the 

Mr. Michael Angelo Titmarsh, as he appeared at Vqillis's Rooms 
in his Celebrated Character of Mr. Thackeray 

From a Caricature by John Leech 

Eighteenth Century, which he published in 1853, and The Four Georges, which he 
kept in MS. until 86. He was in the United States upon this lucrative and interest- 
ing errand in the winters of 1852 and x855, and there is no doubt that those public 
appearances as a lecturer, with his noble appearance and frank manner, greatly in- 
creased his popularity, which was at this time second to that of no one but Dickens. 
Meanwhile Thackeray was engaged in the composition of his great historical novel of 
tIenry Esmond, which appeared in 1852. This was printed in the usual form, but in 
2"e Newcomes (i 853-55), and in The Virginians (1858- 59), Thackeray reverted to the 
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custom of publication in twenty-four periodical numbers. 

became editor of The Corn- 
hill Magazine, which he con- 
tinued to guide until April 
1862, and in which he at 
once began to issue his 
Roundabout ]apers. It was 
ever in Thackeray's mind that 
he might escape, by some 
other employment, from the 
burden of incessant literary 
work. He was now pros- 
perous, and he thought that 
it would amuse him to take 
part in the debates of the 
House of Commons. In 
857 he stood for the city 
of Oxford, but he was not 
elected. In 855 he built 
himself a house on Palace 
Green, Kensington, for he 
had by this time more than 
recovered the fortune which 
had slipped through his fingers 
in his youth. He was not, 
however, long to enjoy it; 
for ten years he had been 
suffering, although few sus- 
pected it, from heart disease. 
On Christmas Eve, 186, very 
early in the morning, the 
spasms came on as he lay 
in bed, and he died before 
they could be relieved. He 
was buried in Kensal Green, 
and a bust was afterwards 
placed in Westminster Abbey. 
His latest novels were Zvel 
the IFido'wer ( 186 ), and The 
,4d,entures of I'hilip (I 865). 
The fragment of another, 
Denis Dural, was published 
after his death. The character 
of Thackeray, so lovable and 
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companionable, with something pathetic even in the humour of it, was inexpressibly 
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attractive to those who knew him, and is reflected in the confidential addresses to the 
readers of his books. He was perhaps a little too emotional to escape pain, and a little 
too egotistical to avoid the semblance of affectation, but his very faults endeared 
him to his friends. 

FROM "VANITY FAIR." 

A few days after the famous presentation, another great and exceeding honour was 
vouchsafed to the virtuous Becky. Lady Steyne's carriage drove up to Mr. Rawdon 
Crawley's door, and the footman, instead of driving down the front of the house, as by 
his tremendous knocking he appeared to be inclined to do, relented, and only delivered in 
a couple of cards, on which were engraven the names of the Marchioness of Steyne and the 
Countess of Gaunt. If these bits of pasteboard had been beautiful pictures, or had had 
a hundred yards of Malines lace rolled round them, worth twice the number of guineas, 
Becky could not have regarded them with more pleasure. You may be sure they occupied 
a conspicuous place in the china bowl on the drawing-room table, where Becky kept the 
cards of her visitors. Lord ! lord ! how poor Mrs. Washington White's card and Lady 
Crackenbury's card, which our little friend had been glad enough to get a few months 
back, and of which the silly little creature was rather proud once--Lord ! lord ! I say, how 
soon at the appearance of these grand court cards, did those poor little neglected deuces 
sink down to the bottom of the pack. Steyne ! Bareacres ! Johnes of Helvellyn ! and 
Caerlyon of Camelot! we may be sure that Becky and Briggs looked out those august 
names in the Peerage, and followed the noble races up through all the ramifications of 
the family tree. 
My Lord Steyne coming to call a couple of hours afterwards, and looking about him, 
and observing everything as was his wont, found his lady's cards already ranged as the 
trumps of Becky's hand, and grinned, as this old cynic always did at any naive display of 
human weakness. Becky came down to him presently : whenever the dear girl expected 
his lordship, her toilette was prepared, her hair in perfect order, her mouchoirs, aprons, 
scarIb, little morocco slippers, and other female gimcracks arranged, and she seated in 
some artless and agreeable posture ready to receive him--whenever she was surprised, of 
course, she had to fly to her apartment to take a rapid survey of matters in the glass, and 
to trip dowff again to wait upon the great peer. 
She found him grinning over the bowl. She was discovered, and she blushed a little. 
"Thank you, Monseigneur," she said. "You see your ladies have been here. How good 
of you ! I couldn't come before--I was in the kitchen making a pudding." 

FROM  BARRY LYNDON." 

All the journey down to Flackton Castle, the largest and most ancient of our ancestral 
seats in Devonshire, was performed with the slow and sober state becoming people of the 
first quality in the realm. An outrider in my livery went on before us, and bespoke our 
lodging from town to town ; and thus we lay in state at Andover, Ilminster, and Exeter ; 
and the fourth evening arrived in time for supper before the antique baronial mansion, of 
which the gate was in an odious Gothic taste that would have set Mr. X, Valpole wild with 
pleasure. 
The first days of a marriage are commonly very trying ; and I have known couples, 
who lived together like turtle-doves for the rest of their lives, peck each other's eyes out 
almost during the honeymoon. I did not escape the common lot ; in our.journey westward 
my Lady Lyndon chose to quarrel with me because I pulled out a pipe of tobacco (the 
habit of smoking which I had acquired in Germany when a soldier in Billow's, and could 
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The first days of a marriage are commonly very trying ; and I have known couples, 
who lived together like turtle-doves for the rest of their lives, peck each other's eyes out 
almost during the honeymoon. I did not escape the common lot ; in our journey westward 
my Lady Lyndon chose to quarrel with me because I pulled out a pipe of tobacco (the 
habit of smoking which I had acquired in Germany when a soldier in Biilow's, and could 
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fact that these stupendous books were written by Miss CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
a governess, one of the three daughters of an impoverished clergyman on 
the Yorkshire Wolds, she died, having recently married her father's curate. 
The story of her grey and grim existence at Haworth, the struggles which 
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never give it over), and smoked it in the carriage; and also her Ladyship chose to take 
umbrage both at Ilminster and Andover, because in the evenings when we lay there I 
chose to invite the landlords of the " Bell" and the "Lion" to crack a bottle with me. 
Lady Lyndon was a haughty woman, and I hate pride; and I promise you that in both 
nstances l overcame this vice n her. On the third day of our journey I had her to light 
my pipe-match with her own hands, and made her deliver it to me with tears in her eyes ; 
and at the " Swan Inn" at Exeter I had so completely subdued her, that she asked me 
humbly whether I would not wish the landlady as well as the host to step up to dinner 
with us. To this 1 should have had no objection ; for, indeed, Mrs. Bonnyface'was a very 
good-looking woman : but we expected a visit from my Lord Bishop, a kinsman of Lady 
Lyndon, and the bien-sdances did not permit the indulgence of my wife's request. I 
appeared with her at evening service, to compliment our right reverend cousin, and put 
her name down for twenty-five guineas, and my own for one hundred, to the famous new 
organ which was then being built for the cathedral. This conduct, at the very outset of 
my career in the county, made me not a little popular ; and the residentiary canon, who 
did me the favour to sup with me at the inn, went away after the sixth bottle hiccuping 
the most solemn vows for the welfare of such a p-p-pious gentleman. 

Two women of diverse destiny, but united in certain of their characteristics, 

share xvith Thackeray the glory 
of representing the most vivid 
qualities of this mid-Victorian 
school of fiction. In 1847 the 
xvorld was startled by the pub- 
lication of a story of modern 
life named Jane Eyre, by an 
anonymous author. Here were 
a sweep of tragic passion, a 
broad delineation of elemental 
hatred and love, a fusion of 
romantic intrigue with grave and 
sinister landscape, such as had 
never been experienced in fiction 
before; to find their parallel it 
was necessary to go back to the 
wild drama of EliTabeth. Two 
years later Shirley, and then 
Villette, continued, but did not 
increase, the wonder produced 
by Jane Eyre; and just when 
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Charlotte Bronti 
After a Drawing by G. Richmond 

the world was awakening to the 
fact that these stnpendous books were written by Miss CHARLOTTE BRONTk, 
a governess, one of the three daughters of an impoverished clergyman on 
the Yorkshire Wolds, she died, having recently married her father's curate. 
The story of her grey and grim existence at Haworth, the struggles which 
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Woolers, Charlotte at last was happy, and she laid up impressions which she after- 
wards used in SMrley. She left Roe Head in i832 , to return to it as a teacher in 
i835 , when Emily and Anne proceeded there as scholars; the former leaving in a few 
months, the latter staying till x837. Charlotte left the Miss Woolers in x838 , and 

took a situation as a gover- 
ness. The three sisters now 
for some years were occu- 
pied, when they could ob- 
tain situations, in teaching. 
This labour was extremely 
irksome to them, and cer- 
tainly exasperated certain 
faults of character in Char- 
lotte and Emily, but they 
seemed unable to devise 
any means of escaping from 
it. Charlotte said after- 
wards of her sister, "Liberty 
was the breath of Emily's 
nostrils: without it she 

Roe Head School 

perished." The others had less violent an instinct of independence, but all loved 
freedom, and all were now failing in health. As early as 836 Charlotte began to 
try to obtain recognition for her poems, but she received no encouragement. In 
I84o, Charlotte and Emily being settled at home in Haworth, the former began 
seriously to write a novel. In February I84, after great searchings of heart, Charlotte 
and Emily made their first excursion into the world by going as pupil-teachers to a 
2ensionnat at Brussels, that of Mme. Hger, in the Rue d'Isabelle. They stayed here, 
- making rapid progress in 

. . F 

Gatehouse of the Old Priory, Kirklees Park, 
a favourite haunt of Charlotte Bronti 

French, until October, when 
they returned together, Char- 
lotte re-entering the school 
at Brussels, as a teacher, in 
the following January. Here 
she remained for a year, 
weak in health and spirits, 
very lonely, depressed by the 
obtuseness of her Flemish 
pupils, and wilfully cutting 
herself off from all inter- 
course with the Hgers, who 
were disposed to be kind 
to her. Early in 844, 
the sisters, being at home 

together again, attempted to live at Haworth by taking pupils, but none presented 
themselves. This was a time when the blackest gloom hung over this brave and 
unfortunate family. Meanwhile, Charlotte wrote, "I shall soon be thirty; and I have 
done nothing yet." In 845, however, the sisters discovered that they had each been 
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reserved, spoke little in company, and t)ore on their oemeanour me stam[ tn uJc 
"extreme intense solitude in the bleak village of grey stone houses" in which they 
had been brought up. 
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FROM  SH1RLEY. ' 

This is an autumn evening, wet and wild. There is only one cloud in the sky ; but it 
curtains it from pole to pole. The wind cannot rest ; it hurries, sobbing, over hills of 
sullen outline, colourless with twilight, and mist. Rain has beat all day on that church 
tower ; it rises dark from the stony enclosure of its graveyard : the nettles, the long grass, 
and the tombs all drip with wet. This evening reminds me too forcibly of another evening 
some years ago : a howling, rainy, autumn evening, too,--when certain, who had that day 
perforrned a pilgrimage to a grave new-made in a heretic cemetery, sat near a wood fire 
on the hearth of a foreign dwelling. They were merry and social, but they each knew 
that a gap, never to be filled, had been made in their circle. They knew they had lost 
something whose absence could never be quite atoned for, so long as they lived ; and they 
knew that heavy falling rain was soaking into the wet earth which covered their lost 
darling ; and that the sad, sighing gale was mourning above her buried head. The fire 
warmed them ; Life and Friendship yet blessed them: but Jessy lay cold, coffined, 
solitary--only the sod screening her from the storm. 

STANZAS BY EMILY BRONT]. 
Often rebuked, yet alvays back returning 
To those first feelings that were born with me, 
And leaving busy chase of wealth and learning 
For idle dreams of things which cannot be : 
To-day, I will seek not the shadowy region ; 
Its unsustaining vastness waxes drear ; 
And visions rising, legion after legion, 
Bring the unreal vorld too strangely near. 
I'll walk, but not in old heroic traces, 
And not in paths of high morality, 
And not among the half-distinguished faces, 
The clouded forms of long-past history. 
I'll valk where my own nature would be leading : 
It vexes me to choose another guide : 
Where the grey flocks in ferny glens are feeding ; 
Where the wild wind blows on the mountain side. 

Much more of the art of building a consistent plot xvas possessed by 
ELIZABETH CLEGHORN GASKELL; indeed, she has written one or two short 
books which are technically faultless, and might be taken as types of the 
novel form. Strange to say, the recognition of her delicate and many-sided 
genius has never been quite universal, and has endured periods of obscuration. 
Her work has not the personal interest of Thackeray's, nor the intense unity 
and compression of Charlotte 13rontE's. It may even be said that Mrs. 
Gaskell suffers from having done well too many things. She wrote, perhaps, 
a purer and a more exquisite English than either of her rivals, but she exer- 
cised it in too many fields. Having in J]ffary arton (1848) treated social 
problems admirably, she threw off a masterpiece of humorous observation in 
Cranford, returned in a different mood to manufacturing life in Worth and 
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South, conquered the pastoral episode in Cousin Phillis, and died, more than 
rivalling Anthony Trollope, in the social-provincial novel of kVives and 
laughters. Each of these books might have sustained a reputation; they 
were so different that they have stood somewhat in one another's way. But 
the absence of the personal magnetismmemphasised by the fact that all 
particulars regarding the life and character of Mrs. Gaskell have been 
sedulously concealed from public knowledge--has determined a persistent 
under-valuation of this writer's gifts, which were of a very high, although 
a too miscellaneous order. 

Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell (i8io-i865) was the second child of William 
Stevenson, a civil servant, and was born on the 29th of September i8io, in Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea. Her mother, who had been a Miss Holland, died at her birth, 
and she was adopted at the age of one month by her mother's sister, Mrs. Lamb, 

who brought her up at Knuts- 
ford, in Cheshire. From 1825 
to 1827 Elizabeth Stevenson 
was at school at Stratford-on- 
Avon, and then for two years 
she attended on her father, 
until his death in i829. 
From this time forth her 
home was Knutsford, until in 
1832 she married the Rev. 
William Gaskell, of Man- 
chester. Her married life was 
active and happy, and she 
was the mother of seven chil- 
dren, six daughters and a son ; 
of these, however, only four 
survived, and the death of 
her little boy affected Mrs. 
Gaskell's health so severely 
that she was persuaded by 
her husband to take to writing 
as a solace to her grief. Her 
first work of importance was 
the novel of l[ary tTarton 
(t 848), which dealt with the 
problems of working life as 
she saw them around her in 
Manchester. After long de- 
lays, this book was at length 
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Reproduced by permission of Miss Gaskell from tke 
Portrait by George Richmond 

published, and achieved a sensational success. The author became, as a conse- 
quence, acquainted with Ruskin, Milnes, Dickens, and, above all, with Charlotte 
Bront. She took an active place in the literary life of the age, and was one 
of those writers who started I-fousehold IVords in March 1850. Her novels 
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Ruskin 

daughters when they send a whole instead of a half sheet of notepaper, with the three 
lines of acceptance to an invitation, written on only one of the sides. I am not above 
owning that I have this human weakness myself. String is my foible. My pockets 

vu .. 
. 

The Grave of Mrs. Gaskell at Knutsford 

get full of little hanks of it, 
picked up and twisted to- 
gether, ready for uses that 
never come. I am seriously 
annoyed if any one cuts the 
string of a parcel, instead of 
patiently and faithfully un- 
doing it fold by fold. How 
people can bring themselves 
to use Indian-rubber rings, 
which are a sort of deifica- 
tion of string, so lightly as 
they do I cannot imagine. 
To me an Indian-rubber ring 
is a precious treasure. I 
have one which is not new, 
one that I picked up off the 
floor, nearly six years ago. 
I have really tried to use it, 
but my heart failed me, and 
I could not commit the ex- 
travagance. 
Small pieces of butter 
grieve others. They cannot 
attend to conversation be- 
cause of the annoyance oc- 
casioned by the habit which 
some people have of invari- 
ably taking more butter than 
they want. Have you not 
seen the anxious look (almost 
mesmeric) which such per- 
sons fix on the article ? They 
would feel it a relief if they 

might bury it out of their sight by popping it into their own mouths and swallowing 
it down; and they are really made happy if the person on whose plate it lies unused, 
suddenly breaks off a piece of toast (which he does not want at all) and eats up his 
butter. They think that this is not waste. 

It would be impossible, while dealing with these glories of the middle 
Victorian period, to omit the name of one more glorious still. Full of in- 
tellectual shortcomings and moral inconsistencies as is the matter of JOHN 
RJSKIN, his manner at its best is simply incomparable. If the student rejects 
for the moment, as of secondary or even tertiary importance, all that Ruskin 
wrote for the last forty years of his life, and confines his attention to those 
solid achievements, the first three volumes of JV[odern Painters, the Stones of 
Venice, and the Seven Lamps of Architecture, he will find himself in presence 
of a virtuoso whose dexterity in the mechanical part of prose style has never 
been exceeded. The methods which he adopted ahnost in childhood--he 
was a finished writer by i837--were composite ; he began" by mingling with 
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the romantic freshness of Scott qualities derived from the poets and the 
painters, "vialfuls, as it were, of XVordsxvorth's reverence, Shelley's sensi- 
tiveness, Turner's accuracy." Later on, to these he added technical elements, 
combining xvith the music of the English Bible the reckless richness of the 
seventeenth-century divines perhaps, but most certainly and fatally the 
ecceutric force of Carlyle. If, however, this olla-podrida of divergent man- 
nerisms goes to make up the style of Ruskin, that style itself is one of the 

most definite and char- 
acteristic possible. 
XVhat it was which 
Ruskin gave to the world 
under the pomp and pro- 
cession of his effulgent 
style, it is, perhaps, too 
early yet for us to realise. 
But it is plain that he was 
the greatest phenomenal 
teacher of the age; that, 
dowered with unsurpassed 
delicacy and sxviftness of 
observation, and with a 
mind singularly unfettered 
by convention, the book 
of the physical world lay 
open before him as it had 
lain before no previous 
poet or painter, and that 
he could not cease from 
the ecstasy of sharing with 
the public his wonder and 
his joy in its revelations. 
It will, perhaps, ultimately 
be discovered that his 
elaborate, but often whim- 
sical and sometilnes even 
incoherent disquisitions on 
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art resolve themselves into thisthe rapture of a man who sees, on clouds 
alike and on canvases, in a floxver or in a missal, visions of illulninating beauty, 
which he has the unparalleled accolnplishment of beiug able instantly and 
effectively to translate into words. 
The happy life being that in which illusion is nost prevalent, and Ruskin's 
enthusiasm having fired more lninds to the instinctive quest of beauty than 
that of any other man who ever lived, we are guilty of no exaggeration if we 
hail him as one of the first of benefactors. Yet his intellectual nature was 
from the start imperfect, his sympathies always violent and paradoxical ; 
VOL. IV. T 
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which Time and Tide closely followed. Ruskin now turned to Greek mythology, 
and published in 1869 his fanciful treatment of legends, called 2qte Queen of the Air. 
Having defined his social Utopia and given free scope to his theories and his prejudices, 
Ruskin now returned in some measure to the exposition of fine art, being in 1869 
elected $1ade Professor at the University of Oxford. His lectures, which were de- 
livered in a most unconventional way, were very largely attended, and there is no 
doubt that they exercised a great influence on opinion ; they were collected and 

printed in nine successive 
volumes, most of them bear- 
ing very fantastic titles. He 
was elected a Fellow of 
Corpus, and partly resided 
in that college from i87I 
onwards. His mother now 
died, and Ruskin bought 
the property of Brantwood, 
with a house on Coniston 
Lake, in a very beautiful 
situation; he enlarged and 
improved this place until he 
had made it a fitting hermi- 
tage for the closing scenes 
of his life. At Oxford 
and elsewhere, particularly 
at Sheffield, he now began 
a series of industrial experi- 
ments, many of which he 
endowed with conspicuous 
generosity, and he founded 
the much-talked of "St. 
George's Guild," a prepos- 
terous co-operative attempt 
to ally commercial industry 
to art and science, upon 
which he wasted immense 
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sums of money. In I872 he was refused in marriage by a young girl, Rose La Touche, 
for whom he had formed a romantic and extravagant passion which he believed to 
be mutual ; in 1875 she died, having declined, with strange cruelty, to see Ruskin on 
her deathbed ; he never recovered from the violent emotions caused by this double 
repulse. From 187i to I884 Ruskin was occupied in writing and publishing his 
tTars Claffgera, a sort of running open letter addressed to the working-men of England, 
but chiefly read by a more highly-educated class ; this occasional publication was 
awaited with extraordinary eagerness, and each number opened out fresh fields of 
controversy. It was during the appearance of tTors, perhaps, that Ruskin rose 
to his greatest height of personal eminence. It was no doubt connected with 
the excessive labour of correspondence, lecturing, and general public activity, 
that in 1878 his health broke down; he was obliged in I879 to resigaa his 
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professorship, and he withdrew to t3rantwood. After some months of complete 
retirement he was able to resume work on The 79ile of Amiens, an ambitious 
treatise on architecture as applied to the history of Christendom, on which he was 
busy from 188o to 1885 ; and he superintended the collection of his public cor- 
respondence in Arrows of the Chace (I880). But in 1882 another attack of brain 
disease prostrated him, and though "he was re-elected Slade Professor at Oxford he 
was not happy there. He withdrew again, and this time finally, out of the world ; 
from 884 to 19oo he never left Brantwood. Here, in lucid intervals, he wrote 
and sent forth his autobiographic notes, Prcelerila, the latest important production 
of Ruskin. He had by this time given away or distributed in Quixotic enterprises 
the whole of his parental fortune, amounting, it is said, to nearly a quarter of a 
million--" his pensioners were numbered by hundreds"---his works, however, formed 
a valuable source of income. He was left, by the death of Tennyson in I892 , 
unquestionably the most eminent of living English writers, and he received every 
token of popular respect and esteem. His brain-power, however, though not 
positively clouded, was greatly enfeebled, and for the last ten years of his life he 
took no part in affairs. He suffered from no long disease, but towards the close of 
his eighty-first year, after three days' decline of strength, he passed quietly away at 
Brantwood on the 2oth of January 19oo. His intellectual activity and power of 
literary work had been prodigious, and yet their exercise had left him time to produce 
innumerable water-colour and pencil drawings of an exquisite finish. He was liable 
to be torn, all his life through, by conflicting storms of rage and hatred and despair, 
but found refuge from them in what he held to be "the only constant form of true 
religion, namely, useful work and faithful love and stintless charity." Ruskin was tall 
and spare, with a face the serenity and fulness of the upper part of which was 
injured by something almost cruel in the expression of the mouth; this was recti- 
fied in later life by the growth of a magnificent white beard. He lies buried in the 
churchyard of Coniston, a funeral in Westminster Abbey being refused by his family 
at his express direction. 

FROM " MODERN PAINTERS, [.' 

But, I think, the noblest sea that Turner has ever painted, and, if so, the noblest 
certainly ever painted by man, is that of the Slave Ship, the chief Academy picture of 
the Exhibition of I84o. It is a sunset on the Atlantic, after prolonged storm ; but the 
storm is partially lulled, and the torn and streaming rain-clouds are moving in scarlet 
lines to lose themselves in the hollow of the night. The whole surface of sea included in 
the picture is divided into two ridges of enormous swell, not high, nor local, but a low, 
broad, heaving of the whole ocean, like the lifting of its bosom by deep breath after the 
torture of the storm. Between these two ridges the fire of the sunset falls along the trough 
of the sea, dyeing it with an awful but glorious light, the intense and lurid splendour 
which burns like gold, and bathes like blood. Along this fiery path and valley, the tossing 
waves by which the swell of the sea is restlessly divided, lift thmnselves in dark, indefinite, 
fantastic forms, each casting a faint and ghastly shadow behind it along the illumined 
foam. They do not rise everywhere, but three or four together in wild groups, fitfully and 
furiously, as the under strength of the swell compels or permits them ; leaving between 
them treacherous spaces of level and whirling water, now lighted with green and lamp-like 
fire, now flashing back the gold of the declining sun, now fearfully dyed from above with 
the indistinguishable i,nages of the burning clouds, which fall upon them in flakes of 
crimson and scarlet, and give to the reckless waves the added motion of their own fiery 
flying. Purple and blue, the lurid shadows of the hollow breakers are cast upon 
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the mist of the night, whmh gathers cold and low, advancing like the shadow of 
death upon the guilty ship as it labours amidst the lightning of the sea, its thin masts 
written upon the sky in lines of blood, guided with condemnation in that fearful hue vhich 
signs the sky with horror, and mixes its flaming flood with the sunlight,--and cast far 
along the desolate heave of the sepulchral waves, incarnadines the multitudinous sea. 
FROM " THE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING." 
It only wastes the time and dulls the feelings of young persons, to drag them through 
picture galleries ; at least, unless they themselves wish to look at particular pictures. 
Generally, young people only care to enter a picture gallery when there is a chance of 
getting leave to run a race to the other end of it; and they had better do that in the 
garden below. If, hovever, they have any real enjoyment of pictures, and want to look at 
this one or that, the principal point is never to disturb them in looking at what interests 
them, and never to make them look at what does not. Nothing is of the least ush to 
young people (nor, by the vay, of much use to old ones), but what interests them ; and 
therefore, though it is of great importance to put nothing but good art into their posses- 
sion, yet, when they are passing through great houses or galleries, they should be allowed 
to look precisely at what pleases them : if it is not useful to them as art, it will be in sorr, e 
other way ; and the healthiest way in which art can interest them is when they look at it, 
not as art, but because it represents something they like in Nature. If a boy has had his 
heart filled by the life of some great man, and goes up thirstily to a Vandyck portrait of 
him to see what he vas like, that is the vholesomest way in vhich he can begin the study 
of portraiture ; if he loves mountains, and dvells on a Turner drawing because he sees in 
it a likeness to a Yorkshire scar or an Alpine pass. that is the vholesomest way in which 
he can begin the study of landscape ; and if a girl's mind is filled vith dreams of angels 
and saints, and she pauses before an Angelico because she thinks it must surely be like 
heaven, that is the right vay for her to begin the study of religious art." 
The excessive popularity enjoyed by the writings of joHN STUART MILL at 
the time of his death has already undergone great diminution, and will pro- 
bably continue to shrink. This eminent empirical philosopher was a very 
honest man, no sophist, no rhetorician, but one who, in a lucid, intelligible, 
convincing style, placed before English readers views of an advanced char- 
acter, vdth the value of which he was sincerely impressed. The world has 
since smiled at the precocious artificiality of his education, and has shrunk 
from sornething arid and adust in the character of the man. Early associated 
with Carlyle, he did not allow himself to be infected by Carlylese, but care- 
fully studied and ilnitated the French philosophers. His System of Logic and 
his Political Economy placed his scientific reputation on a firm basis. But 
Mill could be excited, and even violent, in the cause of his convictions, and 
he produced a wider, if not a deeper impression by his remarkable sociologi- 
cal essays on Liberty and the Subjection of lVomen. He is, unfortunately for 
the durability of his writings, fervid without being exhilarating. Sceptical 
and dry, precise and plain, his works inspire respect, but do not attract nexv 
generations of admirers. 
John Stuart Mill (x8o6-873) was the eldest son of the philosopher, James 
Mill (773-x836), and was born in Rodney Street, Pentonville, London, on the 2oth 
of May 8o6 ; his mother's name was Harriet Burrow. At the time of his birth, 
his father was engaged on the tlisloq of India, published, in three volumes, in 
x87. James Mill undertook at a preposterously early age the education of his 
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lions on Saulh Mmerica, and he was all the time making enormous accumulations 
of fact subsidiary to his great design. In July 1858 he communicated to the Linnman 
Society some of his discoveries, and in November 1859 he published at last his 
famous Origin of Species. The book immediately awakened a storm of controversy, 
which spread to all the intellectual centres of Europe. The new theory was 
violently attacked and defended at the British Association of 186o; among its 
earliest supporters were Lyell and Hooker, Huxley and Wallace. Unobservant of 
the storm which raged around his name, Darwin busied himself for twelve more 

Charles Din'win 
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or extended paragraphs of, The Or/g/n of Sec/es, 

years in the work of collecting 
further and fuller proofs of his 
development theory. But mean- 
while had appeared The E'rtili- 
sation f Orchids in I862, and 
The Varialion of Animals and 
2lants in 1867, learned instal- 
ments of the vast work on 
instances of natural selection 
which he afterwards thought it 
needless to conclude. The 
reception of The Descent of 
AIan, in x87, in which Darwin 
summed up the results of his 
doctrine of the ancestry of 
man being common with that 
of less-developed animals, was 
far more temperate than might 
have been expected, for popular 
opinion had greatly advanced 
since the wild fanatic days of 
The Origin of S2ecies. In 
1872 Darwin published a large 
volume on The Exi#ression of 
the Emolions, and in I875 his 
Znsecti,orous lants. These 
and successive treatises, some 
of them bulky, may all be 
considered as appendices to, 
embroideries on what Darwin 

treated as the rough framework of his great theory of natural selection. Of his 
later monographs the one which attracted most popular attention was that on 
The :ormation of Vegetable AIould by ]'arthworms, I88X. Ceaseless labour had 
now, however, broken down a constitution which was never strong, and on the i Sth 
of April I88_-, after a short but very painful illness, he died at Down. Darwin was 
buried with grea pomp in Westminster Abbey, the pall being carried by the most 
eminent survivors among Englishmen of science. The character of Charles Darwin 
was singularly winning ; of the most unaffected modesty, he was the last to consider 
his own deserts or believe that he was famous. He lived the life of a valetudinarian 
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country gentleman, in the midst of a devoted family, constantly but quietly engaged 
in his researches. His kindness towards younger men was unremitting, and "ninny 
even of those who never saw his face loved him like a father." 

FRO.Xl THE FERTILISATION OF ORCHIDS. i' 
The importance of the science of Homology rests on its giving us the key-note of the 
possible amount of difference in plan within any group ; it allows us to class under proper 
heads the most diversified organs; it shows us gradations which would otherwise have 
been overlooked, and thus aids us in our classification ; it explains many monstrosities ; 
it leads to the detection of obscure and hidden parts, or mere vestiges of parts, and shows 
us the meaning of rudiments. Besides these practical uses, to the naturalist who believes 
in the gradual modification of organic beings, the science of Homology dears away the 
mist from such terms as the scheme of nature, ideal types, archetypal patterns or ideas, &c., 
for these terms come to express real facts. The naturalist, thus guided, sees that all 
homologous parts or organs, however much diversified, are modifications of one and the . 
same ancestral organ ; in tracing existing gradations he gains a clue in tracing, as far as 
that is possible, the probable course of modification during a long line of generations. 
He may fed assured that, whether he fo'.lovs embryological development, or searches for 
the merest rudiments, or traces gradations between the most different beings, he is 
pursuing the same object by different routes, and is tending towards the knowledge of 
the actual progenitor of the group, as it once grev and lived. Thus the subject of 
Homology gains largely in interest. 
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whole. What began in a spasmodic record of memories and intolerable 
regret, closed in a confession of faith and a repudiation of the right to 
despair. The skill of Tennyson enabled him to conceal this irregular and 
fragmentary construction; but In l]Iemoriam remains a disjointed edifice, 
with exquisitely carved chambers and echoing corridors that lead to nothing. 
It introduced into general recognition a metrical form, perhaps invented 
by Ben Jonson, at once so simple and so salient, that fexv since Tennyson 
have ventured to repeat it, in spite of his extreme success. 
The Crimean War deeply stirred the nature of Tennyson, and his 
agitations are reflected in the most feverish and irregular of all his principal 
compositions, the 5Iaud of 855. This volume contains ample evidence 
of a hectic condition of feeling. It is strangely experimental; in it the 
poet passes on occasion further from the classical standards of style than 
anywhere else, and yet he rises here and there into a rose-flushed ecstasy 
of plastic beauty that reminds us of vehat the statue must have seemed a 
moment after the breath of the Goddess inflamed it. The volume of 1855 
is an epitome of all Tennyson in quintessencetho sumptuous, the simple, 
the artificial, the eccentric qualities are here ; the passionately and brilliantly 
uplifted, the morbidly and caustically harsh moods find alternate expression ; 
the notes of nightingale and night-jar are detected in the strange antiphonies 
of this infinitely varied collection. 
For the remainder of his long life Tennyson concentrated his talents 
mainly on one or two themes or classes of work. He desired to excel 
in epic narrative and in the drama. It will be found that most of his 
exertions in these last five-and-twenty years took this direction. From his 
early youth he had nourished the design of accomplishing that task which 
so many of the great poets of England had vainly desired to carry out, 
namely, the celebration of the national exploits of King Arthur. In 1859 
the first instalment of Idylls of the ICing xvas, after many tentative experi- 
ments, fairly placed before the public, and in 1872 the series closed. In 
1875 Tennyson issued his first drama, Queen Jary; and in spite of the 
opposition of critical opinion, on the stage and off it, he persisted in the 
successive production of six highly elaborated versified plays, of xvhich, 
at length, one, Becket, proved a practical success on the boards. That the 
enforced issue of these somewhat unxvelcome dramas lessened the poet's 
hold over the public was obvious, and almost any other man in his seventy- 
sixth year would have acquiesced. But the artistic energy of Tennyson 
xvas unconquerable, and with a juvenile gusto and a marvellous combination 
of politic tact and artistic passion the aged poet called the public back to 
him with the four irresistible volumes of ballads, idyls, songs, and narratives 
of which the Tiresias of 1885 xvas the first, and the Death of 2none of 1892 
the fourth. It xvould be idle to pretend "that the enchanting colours were 
not a little faded, the romantic music slightly dulled, in these last accomplish- 
ments; yet, if they showed something of the wear and tear of years, they 
were no "dotages," to use Dryden's phrase, but the characteristic and 
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still admirable exercises of a very great poet who simply was no longer 
young. When, at length, Tennyson passed away, it was in the midst of 
such a paroxysm of national grief as has marked the demise of no other 
English author. With the just and reverent sorrow for so dear a head, 
something of exaggeration and false enthusiasm doubtless mingled. The 
fame of Tennyson is still, and must for some years continue to be, an 
element of disturbance in our literary history. A generation not under 
the spell of his personal magnificence of mien will be called upon to 
decide what his final position among the English poets is to be, and 
before that happens the greatest of the Victorian luminaries will probably, 
for a moment at least, be shorn of some of his beams. 
The long-drawn popularity of the mellifluous and polished poetry of Browning 
Tennyson would probably have resulted, in the hands of his imitators, 
in a fatal laxity and fluidity of style. But it was happily counteracted 
by the example of ROBERT BROWNING, who asserted the predominance 
of the intellect in analytic production, and adopted forms which by their 
rapidity and nakedness were specially designed not to cover up the mental 
process. If the poetry of the one was like a velvety lawn, that of the 
other resembled the rocky bed of a river, testifying in every inch to the 
volume and velocity of the intellectual torrent which formed it. So, a 
couple of centuries before, the tumultuous brain of Donne had been 
created to counterpoise and correct the voluptuous sweetness of the school 
of Spenser. If any mind more original and powerful than Browning's 
had appeared in English poetry since Donne, it was Dryden, in whose 
masculine solidity, and daring, hurrying progression of ideas, not a little 
of the author of The Rin K and the Book may be divined. But if Donne 
had subtlety and Dryden weight, in Browning alone can be found, coln- 
bined with these qualities, a skill in psychological analysis probably un- 
rivalled elsewhere save by Shakespeare, but exerted, not in dramatic relation 
of character with character, but in self-dissecting monologue or web of 
intricate lyrical speculation. 
In Browning and Tennyson alike, the descent from the romantic writers 
of the beginning of the century was direct and close. Each, even Browning 
with his cosmopolitan tendencies, was singularly English in his line of 
descendence, and but little affected by exotic forces. Each had gaped at 
Byron and respected \Vordsworth ; each had been dazzled by Shelley and 
given his heart to Keats. There is no more interesting object-lesson in 
literature than this example of the different paths along which the same 
studies directed txvo poets of identical aims. Even the study of the 
Greeks, to which each poet gave his serious attention, led them further 
and further from one another, and we may find what resemblance we 
may betxveen Tithonus and Cleon, xvhere the technical form is, for once, 
identical. Tennyson, loving the phrase, the expression, passionately, and 
smoothing it and caressing it as a sculptor touches and retouches the 
marmoreal bosom of a nymph, stands at the very poles from Browning, 
VOL. IV. U 
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to whom the verbiage is an imperfect conductor of thoughts too fiery 
and too irreconcilable for balanced speech, and in whom the craving to 
pour forth redundant ideas, half-molt.en in the lava turmoil, is not to be 
resisted. There have been sculptors of this class, toomMichelangelo, 
Rodin--hardly to be recognised as of the same species as their brethren, 
from Praxiteles to Chapu. But the plastic art embraces them all, as 
poetry is glad to own, not the Lotus-Eaters only, but Sorddlo also, and 
even Fiflne at tke Fair. 
The course of Browning's fame did not run with the Tennysonian 
smooothness any more than that of his prosody. After early successes, in 
a modified degree--Paracelsus (I835), even Stratford (I837)--the strenuous 
epic narrative of Sordello (184o), written in a sort of crabbed shorthand 
xvhich even the elect could hardly penetrate, delayed his appreciation 
and cast him back for many years. The name of Robert Broxvning became 
a byword for xvilful eccentricity and inter-lunar darkness of style. The 
successive numbers of Bells and Pomegranates (I841-46) found him few 
admirers in a cautious public thus forewarned against his "obscurity," 
and even Pippa Passes, in spite of its enchanting moral and physical 
beauty, was eyed askance. Not till 1855 did Robert Browning escape 
from the designation of " that unintelligible man who married the poet"; 
but the publication of the two volumes of [en and Women, in which 
the lyrical and impassioned part of his genius absolutely culminated, 
displayed, to the few who have eyes to see, a poet absolutely independent 
and of the highest rank. 
Then began, and lasted for fifteen years, a period in which Browning, 
to a partial and fluctuating degree, was accepted as a power in English 
verse, with his little band of devotees, his wayside altars blazing with half- 
prohibited sacrifice; the official criticism of the hour no longer absolutely 
scandalised, but anxious, so far as possible, to minimise the effect of all 
this rough and eccentric, yet not "spasmodic" verse. In Dramatis Personw 
(I864) , published after the death of his wife, some numbers seemed glaringly 
intended to increase the scandal of obscurity; in others, notably in Rabbi 
t?en tara, heights were scaled of melodious and luminous thought, which 
could, by the dullest, be no longer overlooked; and circumstances were 
gradually preparing for the great event of 1868, when the publication of 
the first volume of The Ring and the t?ook saw the fatne of Browning, so 
long smouldering in vapour, burst forth in a glare that for a moment 
drowned the pure light of Tennyson himself. 
From this point Browning was sustained at the height of reputation 
until his death. He was at no moment within hailing distance of .Tennyson 
in popularity, but among the ruling class of cultivated persons he enjoyed 
the splendours of extreme celebrity. He was, at last, cultivated and wor- 
shipped in a mode unparalleled, studied during his lifetime as a classic, 
made the object of honours in their very essence, it might have been 
presupposed, posthumous. After 1868 he lived for more than twenty 
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years, publishing a vast amount of verse, contained in eighteen volumes, 
mostly of the old analytic kind, and varying in subject rather than in 
character. In these he showed over and over again the durable force of 
his vitality, which in a very unusual degree paralleled that of Tennyson. 
But although so constantly repeating the stroke, he cannot be said to have 
changed its direction, and the volume of the blow grew less. The publica- 
tion of these late books was chiefly valuable as keeping alive popular interest 
in the writer, and as thus leading fresh generations of readers to what he 
had published up to 1868. 
As a poet and as a prose writer MATTHEW ARNOLD really addressed two 
different generations. It is not explained why Arnold waited until his 
thirty-eighth year before opening with a political pamphlet the extensive 
series of his prose works. As a matter of fact it was not until 1865 that, 
with his Essays in Criticism, he first caught the ear of the public. But by 
that time his career as a poet was almost finished. It is by the verses he 
printed between 1849 and 1855 that Matthexv Arnold put his stamp upon 
English poetry, although he added characteristic things at intervals ahnost 
until the time of his death in 1888. But to comprehend his place in the 
history of literature we ought to consider Arnold twice overmfirstly as a 
poet mature in i85o , secondly as a prose-writer whose masterpieces date 
from 1865 to 1873. In the former capacity, after a long struggle on the 
part of the critics to exclude him from Parnassus altogether, it becomes 
generally admitted that his is considerably the largest name between the 
generation of Tennyson and Browning and that of the so-called pre- 
Raphaelites. Besides the exquisite novelty of the voice, something was 
distinctly gained in the matter of Arnold's early poetry--a new atmosphere 
of serene thought was here, a philosophical quality less passionate and 
tumultuous, the music of life deepened and strengthened. Such absolute 
purity as his is rare in English poetry ; Arnold in his gravity and distinction 
is like a transluceut tarn among the mountains. Much of his verse is a 
highly finished study in the manner of Wordsworth, tempered with the 
love of Goethe and of the Greeks, carefully avoiding the perilous Tennv- 
sonian note. His efforts to obtain the Greek effect led Matthew Arnold 
into mnorphous choral experiments, and, on the whole, he was an indifferent 
metrist. But his devotion to beauty, the composure, simplicity, and 
dignity of his temper, and his deep moral sincerity, gave to his poetry a 
singular charm which may prove as durable as any element in modern 
verse. 
The Arnold of the prose was superficially a very different writer. Con- 
ceiving that the English controversialists, on whatever subject, had of late 
been chiefly engaged in " beating the bush with deep emotion, but never 
starting the hare," he made the discovery of the hare his object. In other 
words, in literature, in politics, in theology, he set himself to divide faith from 
superstition, to preach a sweet reasonableness, to seize the essence of things, 
to war against prejudice and ignorance and national self-conceit. He was 
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full of that " amour des choses de l'esprit" xvhich Guizot had early perceived 
in him; he xvas armed xvith a delicious style, trenchant, sxvift, radiantly 
humorous ; but something made him inaccessible, his instincts were fine and 
kindly without being really sympathetic, and he was drawn away from his 
early lucidity to the use of specious turns of thought and sophisms. \Ve 
live too close to him, and in an intellectual atmosphere of which he is too 
much a component part, to be certain how far his beautiful ironic prose- 
writings will have durable influence. At the present moment his prestige 
suffers from the publication of txvo pos- 
 thumous volumes of letters, in which the 
excellence of Matthew Arnold's heart is 
illustrated, but which are almost without 
a flash of genius. But his best verses 
are incomparable, and they xvill float him 
into immortality. 
Matthew Arnold (1822-888) was the 
eldest son of Dr. Thomas Arnold (i795-i842), 
afterwards Head-master of Rugby, and of his 
wife, Mary Penrose. He was born on Christmas 
Eve, 1822, at Laleham, on the Thames, whence 
the whole family moved in i828 to Rugby. When 
he was eight, Matthew Arnold returned to Lale- 
ham, to be under the teaching of his uncle, the 
Rev. John Buckland; and in his fourteenth year 
he proceeded to Winchester, but only for a 
year. In August 1837 he entered Rugby 
School, the school-house being his home. In 
x84o he published anonymously his poem called 
Alaric at 2ome, and was elected to a scholarship 
at Balliol. He went up to Oxford in October 
841. In 1843 he won the Newdigate Prize 
Title-page of "Alaric at Rome," with his poem, Cromwell. Arnold was elected a 
Arnold's Rugby Prize Poem Fellow of Oriel in 1845, and went back as a 
master to Rugby, but in 847 he was appointed 
by Lord Lansdowne his private secretary, and came up to London to reside. During 
his Oxford days he had been occupying himself much with poetry, and the result was 
seen in the slender volume, /'he Strayed leveller, which he published in 849. In 
85 Matthew Arnold settled down to what was to prove the humdrum occupation o 
the remainder of his life, being appointed an inspector of schools ; in the same )'ear 
he married. In 852 was published his second collection of poems, 'edocles on 
Etna, but this was withdrawn from circulation before fifty copies were sold. Some 
of the pieces already published, with many others, were given to the world in the 
two-volume collection of Matthew Arnold's taems (1853-55). Engaged in "fighting 
the battle of life as an Inspector of Schools," Arnold did little literary work for 
several years. His silence was hardly broken by the tragedy of 2PZerope, and by one or 
two pamphlets, but in I86 he began his career as a. critic by issuing his first treatise 
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Culture and Anarchy, 1869, followed by St. JVaul and JVrolestanlism, 187o. One of 
the most brilliant but, at the time, least appreciated of his books was ];riendshi's 
Garland, i87. Zileralure and Z)ogma followed in 1873 , in which year Matthew 
Arnold left Harrow, where he had long resided, and took a house at Pains Hi/l, 
Cobham, which was his home during the remainder of his life. He now began a 
period of strenuous and smooth progress, in his official work, in controversy, in 
literature, the course of which is scarcely marked except by the dates of publication 
of his successive volumes--God and the Hible, 1875 ; Jast .Essays on Churclt and 
-J?digion, i877 ; A[ixed .Essays, i879 .; 1risk .Essays, I88z--in all of which his aim 
was to lead a revolution against "the sombreness and narrowness of the religious 
world" in modern England, "and the rigid hold it has so long had upon us."He 
showed a return of thought to poetry in two little volumes of selection and criticism 
of Wordsworth (i879) and Byron (I88t). During these years Matthew Arnold 

travelled very frequently on the Continent, where he kept up his literary and educa- 
tional connections; and in 1883-84 and 1886 he visited the United States, on the 
former occasion lecturing extensively. Matthew Arnold suffered front constitutional 
and perhaps hereditary tendency to heart disease, which had long been postponed 
by the excellent general health which he enjoyed. He had been warned, however, 
to avoid violent exertion, but on the .15th of April I888, as he was at Liverpool in 
expectation of the arrival of his elder daughter from America, he is said to have 
vaulted lightly, so well did he feel, over a railing. This was probably the cause of 
his abrupt death an hour or two afterwards. He was buried at Laleham. Matthew 
Arnold was a tall, powerfully-built man, with a marked manner which was somewhat 
unjustly mistaken for affectation. He was genial and humane, an enemy to priggish- 
ness and presumption, easily pleased with the world's good things, "yet, with all 
this, agitated, stretching out his arms for something beyond," as the editor of his 
Zetters (895) puts it. He had a singular combination of effusion and reserve, appearing 
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--But the majestic River floated on, 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 
Into the frosty starlight, and there mov'd, 
Rejoicing, through the hush'd Chorasmian waste, 
Under the solitary moon : he flow'd 
Right for the Polar Star, past Orgunj, 
Brimming, and bright, and large : then sands begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his streams, 
And split his currents ; that for many a league 
The shorn and parcell'd Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles-- 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 
In his high mountain cradle in Pamere, 
A foil'd circuitous wanderer :--till at last 
The long'd-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 
And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bath'd stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea. 
To MARGUERITE. 
Yes : in the sea of life enisl'd, 
With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 
"Ve mortal millions live alone. 
--The islands feel the enclasping flow, 
And then their endless bounds they know. 
But when the moon their hollows lights 
And they ave swept by balms of spring, 
And in their glens, on starry nights, 
The nightingales divinely sing, 
And lovely notes, from shore to shore, 
Across the sounds and channels pour ; 
Oh then a longing like despair 
Is to their farthest caverns sent; 
--For surely once, they feel, we were 
Parts of a single continent. 
Now round us spreads the watery plain-- 
Oh might our marges meet again ! 
Who order'd, that their longing's fire 
Should be, as soon as kindled, cool'd ? 
Who renders vain their deep desire ? 
mA God, a God their severance rul'd ; 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumb'd, salt, estranging sea. 
SHAKSPEARE. 
Others abide our question. Thou art free. 
VCe ask and ask : Thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill 
That to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 
Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea, 
Making the Heaven of Heavens his dwelling-place, 
Spares but the cloudy border of his base 
To the foil'd searching of mortality : 
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And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 
Self-school'd, self-scann'd, self-honour'd, self-secure, 
Didst walk on Earth unguess'd at. Better so ! 
All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 
All weakness that impairs, all griefs that bow, 
Find their sole voice in that victorious brow. 
FROM " THE CHURCH OF BROU." 
So sleep, for ever sleep, O Marble Pair ! 
And if ye wake, let it be then, when fair 
On the carv'd Western Front a flood of light 
Streams fi'om the setting sun, and colours bright 
Prophets, transfigur'd Saints, and Martyrs brave, 
In the vast western window of the nave ; 
And on the pavement round the Tomb there glints 
A chequer-work of glowing sapphire tints, 
And amethyst, and ruby ;--then unclose 
Your eyelids on the stone where ye repose, 
And from your broider'd pillows lift your heads, 
And rise upon your cold white marble beds, 
And looking down on the warm rosy tints 
That chequer, at your feet, the illumin'd flints, 
Say--" IUhat is this ? we are in bliss--forgien-- 
tehold the bavemeul of the courls of Heaven .t ,, 
Or let it be on autumn nights, when rain 
Doth rustlingly above your heads complain 
On the smooth leaden roof, and on the walls 
Shedding her pensive light at intervals 
The moon through the clerestory windows shires, 
And the wind washes in the mountain pines. 
Then, gazing up through the dim pillars high, 
The foliag'd marble forest where ye lie, 
" Hush--" ye will say--" it is eternily.t 
This is lhe glimmering verge of Heaven, and these 
The columns of the Heavenly Palaces." 
And in the sweeping of the wind your ear 
The passage of the Angels' wings will hear, 
And on the lichen-crusted leads above 
The rustle of the eternal rain of Love. 
Charlotte Brontfi died in 1855, Thackeray in 1862, Elizabeth Gaskell George EZiot 
in 1865. GEORGE ELIOT, although born in the same decade, began to 
write so late in life and survived so long that she seemed to be part of a 
later generation. From the death of Dickens in 187o to her own in 
i88o, she was manifestly the most prominent novelist in England. Yet 
it is important to realise that, like all the other Victorian novelists of 
eminence until we reach Mr. George Meredith, she was born in the rich 
second decade of the century. It xvas not until some years after the death 
of Charlotte Bront6 lhat Scenes of Clerical Life revealed a talent vchich 
oved much to the bold, innovating spirit of that great woman, but which 
was evidently exercised by a more academic hand. The style of these 
short episodes was so delicately brilliant that their hardness was scarcely 
apparent. 
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subtlety of her art, what she had personally heard and seen, her work had 
delightful merit. But it was an unhappy day when she concluded that 
strenuous effort, references to a hundred abstruse writers, and a whole 
technical system of rhetoric xvould do the wild-xvood business of native 
imagination. The intellectual self-sufficiency of George Eliot has suffered 
severe chastisement. At the present day scant justice is done to her 
unquestionable distinction of intellect or to the emotional intensity of 
lnuch of her early xvork. 

Mary Ann Evans (i819-i88o), who is commonly known by her pen-name as 
GEORGE ELIOT, was the third child of :Robert Evans, a Methodist estate agent, and his 

Arbury in Warwickshire, the Birthplace of George Eliot 

wife, Christina Pearson. She was born at Arbury Farm, near Nuneaton, in Warwick- 
shire, on the 22nd of November xSx9- Four months later the family moved to a 
house in the same parish, called Griff, where all her childhood and youth were spent. 
George Eliot's early novels are full of transcripts of her life in these "our midland 
plains." In x832 to x835 she was at the school of some Baptist ladies at Coventry, 
and in x836 , after the death of her mother and the marriage of her elder sister, 
Mary Ann took charge of the household at Griff, becoming, we are told, what she 
continued to be through life, an exemplary housewife. She was solitary, but she read 
with extreme voracity, mainly in the direction of theology and history. Early in 
84I her father and she took a house in the town of Coventry, and Mary Ann 
formed for the first time some intellectual companionships, particularly in the family 
of Charles Bray, a philanthropical ribbon-manufacturer. Under their influence 
she rapidly lost her evangelical faith, and in x842 definitely separated herself from 
all forms of worship. In 846 she published anonymously a translation of Strauss's 
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FROM "ADAM BEDE." 
Poor Molly's tears were dropping fast by this time, and in her desperation at the 
lively movement of the beer-stream towards Alick's legs, she was converting her apron 
into a mop, while Mrs. Poyser, opening the cupboard, turned a blighting eye upon her. 
"Ah," she went on, "you'll do no good wi' crying an' making more wet to wipe up. 
It's all your own wilfulness, as I tell you, for there's nobody no call to break anything 
if they'll only go the right way to work. But wooden folks had need ha' wooden things 
t' handle. And here must I take the brown-and-white jug, as it's hirer been used three 
times this year, and go down i' the cellar myself, and belike catch my death, and be 
laid up wi' inflammation .... " 
Mrs. Poyser had turned round from the cupboard with the brown-and-white jug in 
her hand, when she caught sight of something at the other end of the kitchen : perhaps 
it was because she was already trembling and nervous that the apparition had so strong 
an effect on her ; perhaps jug-breaking, like other crimes, has a contagious influence. 
Hovever it was, she stared and started like a ghost-seer, and the precious brown-and- 
white jug fell to the ground, parting for ever with its spout and handle. 
"Did ever anybody see the like?" she said, with a suddenly lowered tone, after a 
moment's bewildered glance round the room. "The jugs are bewitched, I think. It's 
them nasty glazed handles--they slip o'er the finger like a snail." 
." Why thee'st let thy own whip fly i' thy face," said her husband, who had now joined 
in the laugh of the young ones. 
"It's all very fine to look on and grin," rejoined Mrs. Poyser; "but there's times 
when the crockery seems alive, an' flies out o' your hand like a bird. It's like the glass, 
sometimes, 'ull crack as it stands. What is to be broke will be broke, for I never dropped 
a thing i' my life for want o' holding it, else I should never ha' kept the crockery all these 
'ears as I bought at my ovn wedding. And, Hetty, are you mad ? ,Vhativer do you 
mean by coming down i' that way, and making one think as there's a ghost a-walking i' 
th' house ?" 
A new outburst of laughter, while Mrs. Povser xvas speaking, was caused, less by her 
sudden conversion to a fatalistic view of jug-breaking, than by that strange appearance 
of Hetty, which had startled her aunt. The little minx had found a black gown of her 
aunt's, and pinned it close round her neck to look like Dinah's, had made her hair as 
flat as she could, and had tied on one of Dinah's high-crowned borderless net-caps. 
The thought of Dinah's pale grave face and mild grey eyes, which the sight of the gown 
and cap brought with it, made it a laughable surprise enough to see them replaced by 
Hetty's round rosy cheeks and coquettish dark eyes. The boys got off their chairs and 
jumped round her, clapping their hands, and even Alick gave a low ventral laugh as he 
looked up from his beans. Under cover of the noise, Mrs. Poyser went into the back 
kitchen to send Nancy into the cellar with the great pewter measure, which had some 
chance of being free from bewitchment. 

FRO. " SILAS MARNER." 
"When Marner's sensibility returned, he continued the action which had been 
arrested, and closed his door, unaware of the chasm in his consciousness, unaware of 
any intermediate change, except that the light had grown dim, and that he was chilled 
and faint. He thought he had been too long standing at the door and looking out. 
Turning towards the hearth, where the two logs had fallen apart, and sent forth only 
a red uncertain glimmer, he seated himself on his fireside chair, and was stooping to 
push his logs together, when, to his blurred vision, it seemed as if there were gold on the 
floor in front of the hearth. Gold !--his own gold--brought back to him as mysteriously 
as it had been taken away! He felt his heart begin to beat violently, and for a few 
moments he was unable to stretch out his hand and grasp the restored treasure. The 
heap of gold seemed to glow and get larger beneath his agitated gaze. He leaned 
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forward at last, and stretched forth his hand ; but instead of the hard coin with the 
familiar resisting outline, his fingers encountered soft warm curls. In utter amazement, 
Silas fell on his knees and bent his head low to examine the marvel : it was a sleeping 
child--a round, fair thing, with soft yellow rings all over its head. Could this be his 
little sister come back to him in a dream--his little sister whom he had carried about 
in his arms for a year before she died, when he was a small bov without shoes or 
stockings ? That was the first thought that darted across Silas's blank wonderment. 
I4ras it a dream ? He rose to his feet again, pushed his logs together, and, throwing 
on some dried leaves and sticks, raised a flame; but the flame did not disperse the 
vision--it only lit up more distinctly the little round form of the child, and its shabby 
clothing. It was very much like his little sister. Silas sank into his chair powerless, 
under the double presence of an inexplicable surprise and a hurrying influx of memories. 
How and when had the child come in without his knowledge? He had never been 
beyond the door. 
Two writers of less pretension exceeded George Eliot as narrators, 
though neither equalled her in essential genius at her best. In ANTHONY 

The Trolloes 

TROLLOPE English middle-class life 
found a close and loving portrait- 
painter, not too critical to be in- 
dulgent nor too accommodating to 
have flashes of refreshing satire. 
The talent of Trollope forms a 
link between the closer, more per- 
spicuous naturalism of Jane Austen 
and the realism of a later and 
coarser school. The cardinal merit 
of the irregular novels of CHARLES 
READE was their intrepidity ; the 
insipid tendency of the early Vic- 
torians to deny the existence of 
instinct received its death-bloxv 
from the sturdy author of Grijfitlt 
Gaunt, who tore the pillows from 
all armholes, and, by his hatred of 
what was artificial, sacerdotal, and 
effeminate, prepared the way for a 
freer treatment of experience. His 
style, although not without serious 

Anthony Trollope 
From a 29rawin by L. Lowenstam. 

blemishes, and ill sustained, has 
vigorous merits. Through the virile directness of Charles Reade runs the 
chain which binds Mr. George Meredith and Mr. Hardy to the early Victorian 
novelists. 
Anthony Trollope (18x5-1882) was born in Keppel Street, Russell Square, in 
April 1815. His father was an unsuccessful and unamiable barrister, but his mother, 
Frances [Milton] Trollope (178o-1863) was a genial woman of high capacity, and 
herself the writer of some very entertaining books. Anthony was the third son of 
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of December. He was a large, hearty, bearded man, with a loud voice, who loved 
two things better than all others--foxhunting and whist. He left an Aulobiograhy 
which was printed in ]883; this is a very honest book, but it took the public too 
naively into the author's confidence as to his methods of composition, and he lost 

Facsimile Letter from Anthony Trollope to Mr. Triibner 

his clienlkle rather suddenly in consequence. It is a mistake to explain in too matter- 
of-fact a way how these things are done. 

Charles Reade (]814-i884) was born at Ipsden, in Oxfordshire, on the 8th of Charles Reade 
June i814. He was educated mainly at home, until in ]83] he proceeded to 
Magdalen College, Oxford, with which he continued to be connected for the rest of 
his career, first as Fellow from ]835, as Vinerian Reader from ]842, and finally as 
Vice-President from ]85I. He practised at the Bar, and in middle life he began 
to write. His earliest productions were plays, and his first success lasks and 
VOL. IV X 
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culminated in the breezy, militant talent of CHARLES KINGSLEY. He was full 
of knightly hopes and generous illusions, a leader of "Christian Socialists," a 
tilter against windmills of all sorts. He worked as a radical and sporting 
parson in the country, finding leisure to ,,,,-rite incessantly on a hundred 
themes. His early novels, and some of his miscellaneous treatises, written 
half in jest and half in earnest, enjoyed an overwhelming success. But 
Kingsley had no judgment, and he over-estimated the range of his aptitudes. 

He fancied himself to be a con- 
troversialist and an historian. 
He engaged in public contest 
with a strong man better armed 
than himself, and he accepted 
a professorial chair for which 
nothing in his training had 
fitted him. His glory was 
somewhat tarnished, and he 
died sadly and prematurely. 
But his best books have shown 
an extraordinary tenacity of 
life, and though he failed in 
many branches of literature, 
his successes in one or two 
seemed permanent. In verse, 
his ballads are excellent, and 
he made an experiment in 
hexameters which remains the 
best in English. If his early 
socialistic novels begin to be 
obsolete, lfj,atia and lVest- 
ward Ifo ! have borne the strain 
of forty years, and are as fresh 
as ever. The vivid style of 
Kingsley was characteristic of 
his violent and ill-balanced, but 
exquisitely cheery nature. 

Charles Kingsley 
4fter a Pen and Ink Draoinff from Photograph 
by I: 1I. IItnt 

Charles Kingsley (i8t9-i875) was a son of the vicar of Holne, in South Devon, 
where he was born on the lzth of June i8 9. He wandered from school to school 
in his childhood, to the Fen Country, to North Devon, to Clifton, to Cornwall, 
and these aspects of English scenes deeply impressed his memory. His father became 
rector of Chelsea, and Charles was a student at King's College, London, from 836 to 
x838. He then matriculated at Magdalen College, Cambridge, and in x842 took his 
degree. He was now appointed curate of Eversley, in Hampshire, and rector in  844 ; 
he retained this living until the end of his life. From a very early date poetry and 
sociology, as it was then understood, began to fill the thoughts of Kingsley. His first 
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modern history at Cambridge from x86o to x869; he dashed into disastrous 
controversy with Newman in i864 ; he found no promotion in the Church until, too 
late, he was made a Canon of Westminster in 7873. He sought to recover his 
shattered health in the West Indies, but came back no better, and died at Eversley 
on the 23rd of January 1875. The personal appearance of Charles Kingsley was very 
striking ; he was very tall and wiry, with a dark complexion, fiery and hawk-like eyes, 
and very abrupt and decisive movements. He was a delightful companion, the soul of 
wit and capricious humour, and bubbling over with enthusiastic information. The 
youngest of Charles's brothers, Henry Kingsley (i83o-i876), was a producer of 
novels for nearly twenty years, and his two earliest books, Geoffrey ttamlyn, i859, and 
lavenshoe, 1862, raised hopes which his later, and too facile, stories enly served to 
disappoint. But the picturesqueness and fun of the novels we have mentioned still 
preserve their life within a narrowing circle of readers. 
THE PROCESSION OF THE IEREIDS, FROM "ANDROMEDA." 
Onward they came in their joy, and before them the roll of the surges 
Sank, as the breeze sank dead, into smooth green foam-flecked marble, 
Awed ; and the crags of the cliff, and the pines of the mountain were silent. 
Onward they came in their joy, and around them the lamps of the sea-nymphs, 
Myriad fiery globes, swam panting and heaving ; and rainbovs 
Crimson and azure and emerald, were broken in star-showers, lighting 
Far through the wine-dark depths of the crystal, the gardens of Nereus, 
Coral and sea-fan and tangle, the blooms and the palms of the ocean. 
Omvard they came in their joy, more white than the foam which they scattered, 
Laughing and singing, and tossing and tvining, while eager, the Tritons 
Blinded with kisses their eyes, unreproved, and above them in worship 
Hovered the terns, and the seagulls swept past them on silvery pinions 
Echoing softly their laughter ; around them the vantoning dolphins 
Sighed as they plunged, full of love ; and the great sea-horses which bore them 
Curved up their crests in their pride to the delicate arms of the maidens, 
Pawing the spray into gems, till a fiery rainfall, unharming, 
Sparkled and gleamed on the limbs of the nymphs, and the coils of the mermen. 
Omvard they vent in their joy, bathed round with the fiery coolness, 
Needing nor sun nor moon, self-lighted, immortal : but others, 
Pitiful, floated in silence apart ; in their bosoms the sea-boys, 
Slain by the wrath of the seas, swept down by the anger of Nereus ; 
Hapless, vhom never again on strand or on quay shall their mothers 
Welcome with garlands and vows to the temple, but wearily pining 
Gaze over island and bay for the sails of the sunken ; they heedless 
Sleep in soft bosoms for ever, and dream of the surge and the sea-maids. 
AIRLY BEACON. 
Airly Beacon, Airly Beacon ; 
Oh the pleasant sight to see 
Shires and towns from Airly Beacon, 
While my love climbed up to me ! 
Airly Beacon, Airly Beacon ; 
Oh the happy hours we lay 
Deep in fern on Airly Beacon, 
Courting through the summer's day ! 
Airly Beacon, Airly Beacon ; 
Oh the weary haunt for me, 
All alone on Airly Beacon, 
With his baby on my knee ! 
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took away from the durable value of his writing, but not from its immediate 
charm. Froude possessed in high degree that faculty of imaginative and 
reproductive insight which he recognised as being one of the rarest of 
qualities; unhappily, it cannot be said that he possessed what he himself 
has described as "the moral determination to use it for purposes of truth 
on ly." 
But if it is impossible to admit that Froude had the infatuation for 
veracity which may co-exist with an inveterate tendency to blunder about 
details, there are yet very sterling merits in Froude's work which the attacks 
of his enemies entirely fail to obscure. If we compare him with Hallam 
and Macaulay, we see a regular advance in method. \Vith all his judicial 
attitude, Hallam seldom comprehends the political situation, and never 
realises personal character; Macaulay, though still unable to achieve the 
second, accurately measures the first; Froude, with astonishing complete- 
ness, is master of both. It is this which, together with the supple and 
harmonious beauty of his periods, gives him the advantage over that 
estimable and learned, but somewhat crabbed writer, EDWARD AL'GUSTUS 
FREE.MAN, whose great History of the J7orman Conquest was completed in 
1876. It is said that Froude worked up his authorities, inflamed his 
imagination, and then, with scarcely a note to help his memory, covered 
his canvas with a flowing brush. Freeman, on the other hand, is never 
out of sight of his authorities, and in many instances, through pages and 
pages, his volumes are simply a cento of paraphrases from the original 
chroniclers. He gained freshness, and, when his text ,vas trustworthy, an 
extreme exactitude ; but he missed the charm of the fluid oratory of narrative, 
the flushed and glowing improvisation of Froude. In consequence, the 
style of Freeman varies so extremely that it is difficult to offer any general 
criticism of it. In certain portions of the Harold, for instance, it reaches 
the very nadir of dreariness; while his famous "night which was to usher 
in the ever-memorable morn of Saint Calixtus" suggests how finely he might 
have persuaded himself to see and to describe. 
The cardinal gift of Freeman, however, was certainly not his painstaking 
treatment of authorities, but the remarkable breadth of his historic ,-iew. I 
have heard that he once said that he never could decide whether modern 
history should begin with Napoleon I. or with the patriarch Abraham. In 
one or the other case he saw the great map of history outrolled before his 
mental vision as perhaps no other man has seen it ; and when to a portion 
of the wtst subject so sanely comprehended he applied his rare analytical 
genius, the result was surprisingly convincing. The utterances of Freeman 
on the large trend of historical philosophy are therefore of particular value, 
and it is regrettable that they are comparatively few. It is on this side of 
his genius that his influence on younger historians has been so great. In 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN a poet in history combined the picturesqueness of 
Froude with something of the industry and breadth of Freeman. The 
Sho't tIistoty of the English People produced a sensation such as is rarely 
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his early publications on mountain structure he cultivated a highly coloured 
style, influenced bv Ruskin, and even by Tennyson. Perhaps the best 
written of his philosophical treatises 

R ia.-lgit.j [Collection 
John Tyndall 
After an Engraving by C. H. Jeens fron a 
Photograph 

is the Forms of Water, where his 
tendency to polychromatic rhodomon- 
tade is kept in some check. A purer 
and manlier style was that of TIOtAs 
HEyRv Ht:XLEV, the biologist, whose 
contributions to controversy, in which 
he showed a remarkable courage and 
adroitness, were published as Lay 
Sermons. Addresses, and Reviews. It 
was Huxley's passion to wage " war 
upon the lions in.the wood," and his 
whole life through he was attacking 
the enemies of thought, as he con- 
ceived them, and defending the 
pioneers of evolution. In the arena 
of a sort of militant philosophical 
essay, the colour of ,a-hich he bor- 
rowed in measure from his beloved 
Hume, Huxley was ready for all 
comers, and acquitted himself with 

uurivalled athletic prowess. Of his morphological and physiographical work 
this is no place to speak. 

John Tyndall (8o-393) was the son of a yeoman-farmer at Leiglinbridge, 
County Carlow, where he was born on the end of August xS2o. He was taught by 

the village schoolmaster, and by his 
own father, a man of considerable 
merit. He devoted himself as well 
as he could to the study of literature 
_. 
and science, and at the age of nine-  
. 
teen received an appointment in the v' ' 
Irish Ordnance Survey, which he " 
held for five years; after that he " , 
became a railway engineer in Eng- i  " 
land and an usher in a school. He , 
found, however, that he was making " 
no progress, and in the face f 
extreme poverty he contrived to go _ 
in 848 to the University of Marburg Potol 
in Germany, where he completed 

Tyndall's House at Haslemere 

[ Frilk & Co 

his education, returning in  8 5  with 
the degree of doctor. He now formed a friendship with Huxley, and the two 
young men determined to try for colonial professorships;by a most happy fate, 
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his discoveries. Michael Faraday (t 79 -1867) had long been his colleague at the Royal 
Institution, and Tyndall succeeded him as resident director, and as scientific adviser to 
the Board of Trade and to the Trinity ttouse. His 'araday as a 1)tscoverer, 1868, 
is a charming tribute to a master and a friend. Tyndall's next important work was 
The Scientific Use of the Imagination, 187o, a book by which he definitely claimed a 
place among men of letters of the higher class. In 1873 this was followed by The 
1;arms of 14aler. Tyndall's health became uncertain, and he found his strength 
revived by the glacier air ; he therefore spent part of every year in the Bernese Ober- 
land, and in 1877 bought some land and built a house above the Bel Alp, where he 
spent his summer months. He had been a Liberal in politics, but he parted from 
Mr. Gladstone over Home Rule, and his polemical pamphlets exceeded those of 
the bluest Tories in violence. He resigned his posts under Government, in indig- 
nant protest, in 1883, and shortly afterwards retired to Haslemere, where he died, 
from the results of a dose of medicine incorrectly administered, on the 4th of 
December 1893. Tyndall was one of the great popularisers of science. Sir Oliver 
Lodge, in summing up his career, has said: "His scientific achievements were none 
of them of the very first magnitude; it is not so much what he did as what he 
was that is of permanent interest ;" he shone as a beacon-light in the pursuit of 
pure philosophy for its own sake, and his enthusiasm was infectious. 
Thomas Henry Huxley (1825-1895) was the seventh child of George Huxley, 
a master in a school at Ealing, where he was born on the 4th of May 1825. 
His mother's maiden name had been Rachael Withers. From his father he inherited 
"a hot temper, and that amount of tenacity of purpose which unfriendly observers 
sometimes call obstinacy." His school-training at Ealing was very brief, and he 
continued his education at home, during the intervals of his apprenticeship, at the 
age of thirteen, to his brother-in-law, Dr. Salt, a physician. In 1842 he entered as 
a medical student at Chafing Cross Hospital, and almost immediately began to 
distinguish himself in anatomical science. He took his degree in 1845, and was 
appointed in the next year to be surgeon to H.M.S. Rattlesnake, on her voyage to 
survey the Torres Straits. He was absent, mainly in the Southern hemisphere, four 
years, and all this time, under frequent difficulties and discouragements, he was push- 
ing on his biological investigations. He sent home many communications to the Lin- 
nzean Society, but heard nothing of them ; at length, in x 849, he drew up a more elabo- 
rate paper, on 7"e Anatomy of the A[eduse, which was published by the Royal Society. 
In November 185o the Rattlesnake brought Huxley back to England. He had 
to live for the next three years on the very small pay of an assistant-surgeon, 
but his talents were rapidly recognised. In 1851 he was elected an F.R.S., and 
received in 852 the gold medal of the society. He formed close friendships 
vdth Hooker, Tyndall, and Edward Forbes. In 1854 Huxley's financial position 
was at length assured by his succeeding the last-mentioned friend as Lecturer 
on Natural History to the School of Science, and to this was added the post 
of Naturalist to the Geographical Survey. He intended to give up fossils as soon as 
he could get a physiological post, but he held the office for thirty-one years, and 
a large part of his work was always paleontological. He was now able to marry 
(in 1855 ) a lady in Australia to whom he had become attached eight years before, 
and he settled down in London to an active and prosperous professional career. He 
was one of those who accepted with most generous warmth the Darwinian theory of 
natural selection, and he stood by the author of it, in controversy, as an ardent 
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and proceeded to Trimty College, Cambridge, in i8z6. His friends at college were 
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small recurrent doses of the companionship of old friends; above all, he loved an 
easy life. He was in all things an epicure, and when fame took him by storm at 
last it was in violent opposition to his wishes. No one in our literature has risen 
higher with so slight an effort of ambition. 
I'ROM THE " RUB.IY.T OF OMAR KHAYY..M." 
Ah, with the Grape my fading Life provide, 
And wash my Body whence the Life has diet], 
And in a Windingsbeet of Vine-leaf wrapt, 
So bury me by some sweet Garden-side. 
That ev'n my buried Ashes such a Snare 
Of Perfume shall fling up into the Air, 
As not a True Believer passing by 
But shall be overtaken unaware. 
Indeed the idols I have loved so long 
Have done my Credit in Men's Eye much wrong : 
Have drown'd my Honour in a shallow Cup, 
And sold my Reputation for a Song. 
Indeed, indeed, Repentance oft before 
I swore--but was I sober when I swore ? 
And then and then came Spring, and Rose-in-hand 
My thread-bare Penitence a-pieces tore. 
And much as Wine has play'd the Infidel, 
And robb'd me of my Robe of Honour-- well, 
I often wonder what the Vintners buy 
One half so precious as the Goods they sell. 
Alas, that Spring should vanish with the Rose ! 
That Youth's sveet-scented Manuscript should close ! 
The Nightingale that in the Branches sang, 
Ah, whence, and whither flown again, who knows ! 
Ah Love ? could thou and I with Fate conspire 
To grasp ths sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits--and then 
Re-mould it nearer to the Heart's Desire. 
Ah, Moon of my Delight who know'st no wane, 
The Moon of Heav'n is rising once again : 
How oft hereafter rising shall she look 
Through this same garden after me--in vain ! 
And when Thyself with shining Foot shall pass 
Among the Guests Star-scatter'd on the Grass, 
And in the joyous errand reach the Spot 
Where I made one--turn down an empty Glass ! 
If, however, the quickening effect of the frail leaf of intoxicating perfume 
put forth by FitzGerald is manifest on the prosody of the poets of I87O, far 
different influences are to be traced in the texture of their style. Their genius 
was particularly open to such influences, for their charm was the composite 
charm of a hiRhly elaborated and cultivated product, by the side of which 
even the polish of Tennyson at first appeared crude and primitive. The 
attraction of the French romances of chivalry for WILLIAM MORRIS, Of Tuscan 
paintin,q for D. G. ROSSETTI, of the spirit of English Gothic architecture 
for CHRISTINA ROSSETTI, Of the combination of all these with Greek and 
Elizabethan elements for Mr. Swinburne, were to be traced back to start- 
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He went for a long visit to a friend at Penkill Castle, Ayrshire, and there wrote a 
number of important poems. He became eager to publish, but the majority of the 
best of his pieces existed only in his wife's coffin. In October 1869 Lord Aberdare 
(as Home Secretary) gave permission for the disinterment of the MS., and in i87o , 
after many delays caused by Rossetti's excessive fastidiousness, the loems were at 
last published. They created a sensation, and Rossetti took his place at once as one 
of the leading poets of the day. His undiluted satisfaction, however, lasted but a 
few months; towards the end of I87 t a writer of the day, under a false signature, 
attacked the poetry of Rossetti 

[Collectton 
Rossetti's House, If Cheyne Walk, Chelsea 

with extraordinary fury and 
some little wit. "These mon- 
strous libels," Rossetti wrote, 
"cause me great pain ;" other 
attacks followed, the import- 
ance of which the poet vastly 
overrated. He was suffering 
greatly at this time from in- 
somnia, he was beginning to 
take chloral; and in i872 , 
upon a renewal of the attacks, 
he fell into a state of melan- 
cholia, and attempted suicide. 
He was taken to Scotland, and 
soon recovered to a certain 
extent, but he was never really 
well again. He shunned most 
of his friends, and lived a 
more and more eccentric life 
in his house in Cheyne Walk, 
the abuse of chloral now 
having become very serious 
indeed. It is said that for four 
years he never quitted his 
house except in the middle 
of the night, and then rarely 
venturing outside of the gar- 
den. In I88I the very re- 
spectful and even enthusiastic 
reception of his second collec- 
tion, Ballads and Somwls, gave 

him temporary pie sure, but his naturally vigorous constitution was now com- 
pletely undermined. He was struck down by paralysis, from which he partly recovered, 
and was moved to Birchington-on-Sea, where he died on Easter Sunday, i882. D.G. 
Rossetti was short, swarthy, in early middle life somewhat stout, with very fiery eyes, 
sensuous mouth, and high-domed forehead. He had an element of the mysterious 
which fascinated those who touched the outer ring of his acquaintance, and a manner 
which was extremely winning before disease tinctured it with moroseness. He was 
far too vigorous not to court the buffeting of life, and far too sensitive not to suffer 
exquisite pain from it. 
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]ROKEN IIUSIC, 
The mother will not turn, who thinks she hears 
Her nursling's speech first now articulate ; 
But breathless with averted eyes elate 
She sits, with open lips and open ears, 
That it may call her twice. 'Mid doubts and fears 
Thus oft my soul has hearkened ; till the song, 
A central moan for days, at length found tongue, 
And the sweet music welled and the sweet tears. 
But now, whatever while the soul is fain 
To list that wonted murmur, as it were 
The speech-bound sea-shell's loxv importunate strain,- 
No breath of song, thy voice alone is there, 
O bitterly beloved ! and all her gain 
Is but the pang of unpermitted prayer. 
THE LAST THREE STANZAS FROM  THE PORTRAIT." 
Last night at last I could have slept, 
And yet delayed my sleep till dawn, 
Still wandering. Then it was I wept : 
For unawares I came upon 
Those glades where once she walked with me : 
And as I stood there suddenly, 
All wan with traversing the night, 
Upon the desolate verge of light 
Yearned loud the iron-bosomed sea. 
Even so, where Heaven holds breath and hears 
The beating heart of Love's own breast,-- 
Where round the secret of all spheres 
All angels lay their wings to rest,-- 
Hoxv shall my soul stand rapt and awed, 
When, by the new birth borne abroad 
Throughout the music of the suns, 
It enters.in her soul at once 
And knows the silence there for God '. 
Here with her face doth memory sit 
Meanwhile, and wait the day's decline, 
Till other eyes shall look from it, 
Eyes of the spirit's Palestine, 
Even than the old gaze tenderer : 
While hopes and aims long lost with her 
Stand round her image side by side, 
Like tombs c" pilgrims that have died 
About the Holy Sepulchre. 
Christina Georgina Rossetti (183 o-1894), the second daughter and youngest 
child of Gabriele Rossetti, was born at 38 Charlotte Street, Portland Place, on the 
5th of December I83o. Her education was simple, and she owed it mainly to her 
mother; she never went to school. At the age of about twelve she began to write, 
and her effusions were so much noticed that, as early as I847, her uncle, Gaetano 
Polidori, printed privately a collection of her Verses. She is said to have sat 
frequently at this time as a model to her brother, Dante Gabriel, to Ford Madox 
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There I pluck'd a faint wild rose, 
Hard by where the linden grows, 
Sighing over silver rows 
Of the lilies tall. 
I laid the flower across his mouth ; 
The sparkling drops seem'd good for drouth ; 
He smiled, turn'd round towards the south, 
Held up a golden tress. 

Kelmscott House, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, where William Morris died 

The light smote on it from the west ; 
He drew the covering from his breast, 
Against his heart the hair he prest ; 
Death him soon will bless. 

FROM "THE HAYSTACK IN THE FLOODS." 

Had she come all the way for this, 
To part at last without a kiss ? 
Yea, had she borne the dirt and rain 
That her own eyes might see him slain 
Beside the haystack in the floods ? 
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A_long the dripping leafless woods, 
The stirrup touching either shoe, 
.She rode astride as troopers do ; 
With kirtle kilted to her knee, 
To which the mud splash'd wretchedly ; 
.A_nd the wet dripp'd from every tree 
Upon her head and heavy hair, 
.A_nd on her eyelids broad and lair ; 
The tears and rain ran down her face. 
By fits and starts they rode apace, 
.A_nd very often was his place 
Far off from her ; he had to ride 
Ahead, to see what might betide 
When the roads cross'd, and sometimes, when 
There rose a murmuring from his men, 
Had to turn back with promises. 
Ah me ! she had but little ease ; 
.A_nd often for pure doubt and dread 
She sobb'd, made giddy in the head 
By the swift riding ; while, for cold, 
Her slender fingers scarce could hold 
The wet reins ; yea, and scarcely, too, 
She felt the foot within her shoe 
Against the stirrup : all for this, 
To part at last without a kiss 
Beside the haystack in the floods. 
For when they near'd that old soak'd hay, 
They saw across the only way 
That Judas, Godmar, and the three 
Red running lions dismally 
Grinn'd from his pennon, under which 
In one straight line along the ditch, 
They counted thirty heads. 
So then, 
While Robert turn'd round to his men, 
She saw at once the wretched end 
And, stooping down, tried hard to rend 
Her coif the wrong way from her head, 
And hid her eyes ; while Robert said : 
Nay, love, 'tis scarcely two to one, 
.A_t Poictiers where we made them run 
So fast : why, sweet rny love, good chee' 
The Gascon frontier is so near, 
Nought after this. 
But : O ! she said 
My God ! my God ! I have to tread 
The long way back without you ; then 
The court at Paris ; those six men ; 
The gratings of the Chatelet ; 
The swift Seine on some rainy day 
Like this, and people standing by, 
And laughing, while my weak bands try 
To recollect how strong men swim. 
.A_II this, or else a life with him. 
For which I should be damned at last, 
W'ould God that this next hour were past ! 
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For a moment the victory of the four, exacerbating the public mind in 
some cases with elements of mystery, scandal, and picturesque inscrutability 
tended to confuse the real development of Victorian poetry. At first, in 
their blaze of colour and blare of trumpets, nothing else was heard or seen. 
Then, as the landscape quieted again, the great figures were rediscovered in 
the background--Tennyson as dominant as ever, with a new freshness of 
tint ; Browning extremely advanced, lifted from the position of an eccentricity 
to be an object of worship; Matthew Arnold the poet dragged from the 
obscurity to which his prose successes had condemned him ; while a number 
of small celebrities who had been enjoying an exaggerated esteem found 
themselves fatally relegated to a surprising inferiority. In short, what had 
been conceived to be the disturbing introduction of these young people of 
genius, of this generation of knockers at the door, had set the critical balance 
of matters straight again, and had given the really considerable personages 
of an elder time an opportunity to assert their individual forces. 
But another matter of importance, which was hardly perceived at the 
time, now calls for emphatic statement in the briefest survey of Victorian 
poetry. It was in the verse of these so-called revolutionaries that the 
dogmas of the original naturalists of 1795 found their fullest and most 
conservative echo. No poet since Coleridge's day, not even Tennyson, 
had understood the song, as that master had conceived it, with more 
completeness than Christina Rossetti; no poet since Keats, not even 
Tennyson, had understood the mission of Keats better than D. G. Rossetti 
did. And in these writers of 1865 the school of ecstasy and revolt, with 
its intermixture of mysticism, colour, melody, and elaboration of form, 
reached its consistent and deliberate culmination. Into the question of 
their relative degree of merit it would be premature to inquire here; we 
are chiefly concerned with the extraordinary note of vitality xvhich these 
four poets combined to introduce into English imaginative literature, 
founded, in the truest spirit of evolution, on an apprehension and adaptation 
of various elements in precedent art and letters. 
Almost immediately upon the apparition of the so-called "pre-Raphaelite" 
poets, and in many cases in positive connection with them, there happened 
a great and salutary quickening of the spirit of literary criticism in England. 
It remained largely individualist and therefore liable to an excess of praise 
and blame which was not philosophical in character or founded upon a just 
conception of the natural groxvth of literary history. But the individual 
judgments became, to a marked degree, more fresh, more suggestive, more 
penetrating, and were justified by greater knowledge. The influence of 
French methods was apparent and xvholly beneficial. The severer spirits 
read Sainte-Beuve to their healing, and as years went on the more gorgeous 
pages of Thdophile Gautier and Paul de St. Victor were studied in England 
by those who undertook most conscientiously the task of literary criticism. 
The time has, happily, not come to discuss with any fulness the merits and 
shortcomings of a school still labouring among us; but the mosttoriginal 
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. A. Symonds 

effort to prolong the imaginative loves of the middle age beyond their natural lifetime. 
They write love poems for hire. Like that party of people vho tell the tales in Boccaccio's 
1)ecameron, they form a circle vhich in an age of great troubles, losses, anxieties, amuses 
itself vith art, poetry, intrigue. But they amuse themselves with vonderful elegance ; and 
sometimes their gaiety becomes satiric, for, as they play, real passions insinuate them- 

selves, and at least the reality of death; their 
dejection at the thought of leaving this fair 
abode of our common daylight--& beau sejour 
du commuz jour--is expressed by them with 
almost xvearisome reiteration. But with this 
sentiment too they are able to trifle : the imagery 
of death serves for delicate ornament, mad they 
xveave into the airy nothingness of their verses 
their trite reflexions on the vanity of life ; just as 
the grotesques of the charnel-house nest them- 
selves, together xvith birds and flowers and the 
fancies of the pagan mythology, in the traceries 
of the architecture of that time, xvhich xvantons 
in its delicate arabesques xvith the images of old 
age and death. 

John Addington Symonds (i84o-1893) 
was the son of a prominent physician at Clifton, 
where he was born on the 5th of October 184o. 
He was educated at Harrow from 1854 to 1858 , 
and proceeded to Balliol College, Oxford. He 
became a Fellow of Magdalen College in 1862, 
married in 1864, and settled in London. 
Although always intensely literary, his serious" 
authorship did not begin until 1872 , when 

.o 

he published his Introduction to the Study of Dante. From this time forth his 
productions followed one another with great rapidity. From 875 to 1886 he was 
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of which it discourses ? where hearts beat high in April, and death strikes, and hills totter 
in the earthquake, and there is a glamour over all the objects of sight, and a thrill in all 
noises for the ear, and Romance herself has made her dwelling among men ? So we come 
back to the old myth, and hear the goat-footed piper making the music which is itself the 
charm and terror of things ; and when a glen invites our visiting footsteps, fancy that Pan 
leads us thither with a gracious tremolo ; or vhen our hearts quail at the thunder of the 
cataract, tell ourselves that he has stamped his hoof in the nigh thicket. 
We are, however, in danger of entangling our impressions with one 
another if we pursue too low down the threads which we have attempted 
to hold through more than five centuries from Langland and Chaucer to 
ttuxley and Stevenson. We must drop them here, leaving them loose, for 
they are parts of a living organism, and we cannot presume to say in what 
direction their natural growth xvill lead them next,-nor vchat relative value 

note found among Stevenson's papers after his death 

their parts may take in fuller perspective. We have spoken of nothing 
which was not revealed in its general aspect and direction at least five 
and twenty years ago. In periods of very rapid literary development 
this would be a titne long enough to bring about the most startling 
changes. Within the boundaries of one quarter of a century the Eng- 
lish drama did not exist, and ttaMet was complete. In 773 Dr. 
Johnson accompanied Boswell to the Hebrides, and in 798 the Lyrical 
tallads xvere published, t3ut there is no evidence to shoxv that the twenty- 
five years through which we have just passed have been years of a xery 
experimental tendency. Fifteen or twenty of them were overshadowed, 
and their production stunted, by the permanence of great, authoritative 
personages, still in full activity. The age was the age of Tennyson, and 
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At the close, then, of a rapid summary of the features of literary 
expression in England, I desire to state my conviction that the only way 
to approach the subject with instruction is to regard it as part of the history 
of a vast living organism, directed in its manifestations by a definite, though 
obscure and even inscrutable law of growth. A monument of poetry like 
that which Tennyson has bequeathed to us, is interesting, indeed, as the 
variegated product of one human brain, strongly individualised by certain 
qualities from all other brains working in the same generation. But we 
see little if ve see no more than the lofty idiosyncrasy of Tennyson. Born 
in r55o or r72o , he would have possessed the same personality, but his 
poetry, had he written in verse, could have had scarcely a remote resem- 
blance to what we have now received from his hand. What we are in the 
habit of describing as "originality" in a great modern poet is largely an 
aggregation of elements which he has received by inheritance from those 
who have preceded him, and his "genius" consists of the faculty he 
possesses of selecting and rearranging, as in a new pattern or harmony, 
those elements from many predecessors which most admirably suit the only 
"new" thing about him, his unique set of personal characteristics. Tenny- 
son is himself; his work bears upon it the plain stamp of a recurrent, 
consistent individuality. Yet it is none the less almost an amalgam of 
modified adaptations from others. The colour of Tennyson would not be 
what it is if Keats had never lived, nor does his delicacy of observation 
take its line of light without a reference to that of Wordsworth. The 
serried and nervous expression of Pope and the melodic prosody of Milton 
have passed, by a hereditary process, into the veins of lheir intellectual 
descendant. He is a complex instance of natural selection, obvious and 
almost geometrical, yet interfering not a whir with that counter-principle 
of individual variation which is needful to make the poet, not a parasite 
upon his artistic ancestors, but an independent output from the main 
growing organism. And what is patently true of this great representative 
poet of our days is in a measure true also of the smallest and apparently the 
most eccentric writer in prose or verse, if he writes well enough to exist 
at all. Every producer of vital literature adds an offshoot to the unrolling 
and unfolding organism of literary history in its ceaseless processes of 
growth. 
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so that they might not longer grieve his body with 
torments : nothing that they had done, to grieve him, 
injured him one whit. Then they led him from the 
sky to that most beloved home on earth, and he again 
mounted the hill within the wood. The slayers sorrowed, 
with mourning did they lament that one of the children 
of men had terribly overcome them, and, though in 
straits, had come alone to their sorrow, unless they 
might with greater suffering inflict on him a dread 
revenge. 
PAGE 75. FROM THE HATTON GOSPELS. 
ge wes wi Iam byrgenne. 
Una Sabbati Maria Magdalene venit mane cum 
adhuc tenebre essent ad monumentum, & vidit 
lapidem sublatum a monumento. 
Ytodliche on anan reste dayge sye Magda 
lenisce Marie corn on morgen, a:r hyt 
leoht were, to lmre berigenne. 7 hyo ge- 
seah Iet se stan wes aweig anumen fram 
]mre berigenne, pa arn hye 7 corn to Symo- 
ne Petre 7 to lam ore leorning-cnihton, Ie 
se helend lufede. .;End hye cwe to heom : hyo 
namen drihten of berigenne 7 we nyton hwer 
hye hine leigdon. Petrus eode ut, 7 se oer 
leorning cniht, 7 corn in to lmre berigenne. 
Witodlice hye twegen urnen tgadere, 7 se oYer 
leorning cniht forarn Petre fore, 7 corn raer 
to lmre berigenne. And ]m he nier ahehg, he 
seah ira linw,'ede liggen, 2 ne eode ]eah in-witod 
liche Simon Petrus corn efter hym and eode in 
to Iare beregenne, 7 he geseah linwed liggen, 7 
]zet swat-lin ]e wes upon his heafde, ne ley bye 
na mid 19am linw,'edon, ac on sundron fram 
]mm oSren, gefealden, on are x stowe, pa eode eac 
in se leorningcniht ]e erest corn to 19are 
berienne, 7 geseah 7 gelefde. Witodlice ]m geot 
St. John xx. x-8. 
1 for anre 

PAGE 77. FROM THE ORMULUM. 
mess lake]] hi. 7 bughe]l 
hi. 7 lute]l. 7 cume]] efft onn 
gen till me. 7 w!te]] me to 
seggenn. \Vher cc me mughe 
findenn hi. To lakenn hiram. 7 lu- 
tenn. 7 tegg ba wenndenn fra ]e 
kig. Till ]eggre rihhte weg- 
ge. 7 teggre steorne wass hemm 
]m. full redig upp o liffte. To 
ledenn hemm ]mtt wegge rihht. 
]mtt lagg towarrd tatt chess- 
tre. patt wass gehaten be]]- 
leem, part crist wass borenn 
inne 7 off l tatt tegg s,ghenn 
efft. patt sterrne p hemm ledde 

This forms 
part of the account of the visit of the wise men to 
Bethleh-m (lines 64I47 of the Oxford edition of 
I85, ed. White). 
[Wi]] yure maddlmess lakel himm 
And bughe hiram and lute|, 
And cume]l efft onngen till me, 
And wite] me to seggenn, 
Wh,'er icc me mughe findenn himm, 
To lakenn hiram and lutenn. 

And tegg la wenndenn fra ]e king 
Till ]eggre rihhte wegge ; 
_And teggre steorrne wass hem lm 
Full redig upp o liffte, 
To ledenn hemm ]mtt wegge rihht 
att lagg towarrd tart chesstre 
patt wass gehatenn Be]]leem, 
patt Crist wass borenn inne. 
_And off iratt tatt tegg seghenn efft 
part steorrne lmtt hemm ledde, 
[pegg werenn bli]e sone anan 
purrh swi]e mikell blisse.] 
Herod is speabing--" Do honour unto him with your 
treasures and bow yourselves before him, and do him 
homage: and come yet again unto me, and make 
known unto me where I may find him to do him honour 
and homage." And they then went from the king on 
their right way, and their star was then full ready for 
them, up in the sky, to lead them the right way that 
led toward that city that was called Bethlehem, in 
which Christ was born. And when they saw yet again 
the star that led them, they were thereupon joyful with 
an exceeding great joy. 
PAGE 84. FROM LAYAMON'S BRUT. 
[And yet ic] ]e wlle speken wit: 
peou ert leouere Iene mi lif; 
& ]is ich s.eucge x ]e to seoiSe, 
pu mith me wel ileue." 
Leir ]e king 
Ilefde his doster  leisinge, 
And as -end. swa.re  gel, 
poet waes Ie oide king : 
" Ich ]e Gornoille seuge, 
Leoue dohter dure, 
God scal beon Ii meda 
For ]ina gretinge. 
Ic earn for mire elda.de  
Sw]e vnhalded. 
& ]ou me leuoste s-^']e 
Mare pan is on liue. 
Ich wille mi dirhliche lond 
On ]roe  al to-dalen. 
pin is I,et beste deal 
pu ert mi dohter deore, 
& scalt habben to lauerd 
Min alre beste ]ein 
leo ich mai uinden 
In mine kinne-londe." 
Afier spac Ie ohle kinge 
Wit his dohter : 
" Leoue dohter Regau 
Waet seist tu me to reide 
Seie ]u bi-fore mire dugden a 
Heo dure ich am ]e an herten." 
pa answerde mid retfulle worden 
"AI ]mt is on liue 
Nis nig  swa dure 
Swa me is Ifin an lime, 
For'6e min ahgene lif." 
Ah heo ne seide nailing se 
No more ]enne hiire suste ; 
Alle hire lesinge 
Hire uader ilefede. 
pa answarede Ie king, 
Hiis dogter him icwemde, 
" pea ]ridde del of mine londe 
Ich bi-take le an honde ; 
u scalt nime louerd 
per ]e is alre leowost." 
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PAGE 358. LONDO,N'. 
London, thou art / of townes A per se ! 1 
Soveraign of cities / semeliest in sight, 
Of high renoun / riches, and royaltie ; 
Of lordts, barons ] and many goodly knight ; 
Of most delectable lusty ladies bright ; 
Of famous prelatis in habitis clericall ; 
Of merchauntis full of substaunce and myght : 
London, thou art the ftlour of cities all. 

Gladdith anon / thou lusty Troynovaunt, 
City that some-tyme / leped z was New Troy ; 
In all the erth, ] imperiall as thou stant, 
Pryncesse of townes, ] of pleasure, and ofj&y, 
A richer restith ] under no Christen roy ;  
ffor manly power ] with craftis naturall, 
ffourmeth none ffairer / sith the fl]ode of !Noy, 
London, thou art / the ftlour of cities all. 

Gemme of all joy ] jasper ofjocunditie, 
Most myghty carbt!ncle ] of vertue & valour 
Strong Troy in vigour ] & in strenuytie, 
Of royall cities [ rose & geraflour. 
The best ofall  called  /zing 

PAGE 359. DUNBAR'S WELCOME TO ARGARE 
TUDOR. 
/qow fayre, fayrest off every fayre, 
Princes most plesant and preclare,  
The lustiest one alyve that byne, 
Welcum of Scotland to be Quene ! 
Younge tender plant of pulcritud,Z 
I)escendyd of Imperyall blode ; 
Freshe fragrant floure of fayrehede shene,  
Welcum of Scotland to be Quene ! 
Swet lusty lusum a lady clere, 
Most myghty kynges dochter dere, 
Borne of a princes most serene, 
Welcum of Scotland to be Quene ! 
,Velcum the Rose bothe rede and whyte, 
X, Velcum the floure of oure delyte ! 
Oure secrete rejoysvng frome the sone beine, 
Velcum of Scotland to be Quene ; 
Velcum of Scotlande to be Quene. 
1 famous 2 fairness : beauty bright 
 lovely, worthy of love. 
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PAGE 242. A PACE FROM SWIFT'S DIARX;. 
or a Welch man or woman by its peevish passionate 
way of barking. This paper shall serve to answer all 
your questions about my Iourny ; and I will have it 
printed to satisfy the Kingdom. Forsan et h,'ec olim is a 
damned lye for I shall always fret at the remembrance 
of this imprisonment. Pray pity poor brat for he is 
called dunce puppy and Lyar 5oo times an hour, and 
yet he means not ill, for he will nothing. Oh for a 
dozen bottles of deanery wine and a slice of bread and 
butter. The wine you sent us yesterday is a little upon 
the scum, I ish you had chosen better. I am going to 
bed at ten a clock, because I am weary off being up. 
Wednesday. Last night I dreamt that L 'i Bolingbroke 
and M r Pope were at ny Cathedrle in the Gallery, and 
that my L d was to preach ; I could not find my 
Surplice, the Church servants were out out of the way ; 
the Doors were shut. I sent to nay l.ord to come into 
nay stall for more conveniency to get into the Pulpit the 
stall was all broken, the sd the Collegians had done it 
I squeezed amot, g the Rabble, saw nay L d in the Pulpit 
I thought his prayer was good, but I forget it. In his 
Sermon, I did not like his quoting M r Wycherlye by 
name, and his play. This is all and so I waked. To 

FACING PAGE 254. LETTER FROM DEFOE. 
S r 
I am Sorry there Should be any Manner of room 
for an Objeccon when we are so near a Conclusion of 
an Affair like this, I should be very Uneasie hen I 
give you a Gift I so much value (and I hope I do not 
Over rate her Neither) There Should be any reserv 
among vs, that Should leav ye least room for Unkindness, 
or so much as thinking of Unkindness, no not so nmch 
as of the word. 
But there is a Family reason why I am tyed down to 
ye words of Your  Cena and I can not think m r Baker 
Should Dispute so small a matter w th me, after I tell 
him So (Viz) that I am So Tyed down : I can I belier 
many wayes make him up the Little Sum of five pound 
a year, and when I Tell you Thus under nay hand, that 
I shall Think my Self obligd to do it Duranle vila I 
shall add that I shall Think my Self more Obligd to do 
so, than if you had it unde[r] t/and and Seal. 
But if you are not willing to Trust me ou my Parole, 
for So Small a [sic] and that According To the Great 
Treatys abroad, there mnst be [sic] Article in Our 
Negotiacofi ; I Say if it must be so, I would fain put 
nay Self in a Conlicoii to Den), you Nothing, w ch you 
can ask, believing you will ask nothiug of me w ch I 
ought to Denye. 
wher you Speak of a child, Fortune, w-. h I hear you 
do very modestly ; you must giv me leave to Say Onely 
this, you must accept of this in Bar of any claim from 
the City Customes ; and I doubt you will have but Too 
much reason, Seeing I can hardly hope to do equally 
for all ye rest, as I shall for nay dear Sohie : But after 
that, you shall Onely allow me to say, and that you 
shall Depend upon, what ever it shall please God to 
bless me with, None shall have a Deeper share in it, 
and you need do no more "l'han remember, That she is, 
Eve was and Ever will be My Dearest and Best Be- 
loved, and let me add again I hope you will Take it for 
a Mark of my Singul[ar] and affectionate Concern for 
you, That I hus giv her you, and That I say too If I 
could giv her much more it should be to you, v,fl the 
same affeccofi 
/ug t 27/, I728. Yo r without Flattery 
DF 

FACING PAGE 3OS. LETTER FROM RICHARDSON. 
Sir 
Your Letter, unsubscribed and without a Date, 
as well as without a Name, came to mv IIands by the 
Peny Post on Tuesday last, inclosed in one from a 
Gentleman who subscribes W. S. 
You desire to know, if I concur with you in your 
Sentiments relating to the Compromise between Sir 
Charles Grandison and Clementina, in the Article of 
Religion. Those Sentiments are contained in your 
wishes, that I had given another Turn to it, and'had 
gone further in the Subject : " For, say you, as such an 
"' Agreament is now almost a Point in Course in the 
" .Marriage of Persons of different Religions, if you had 
" made use of that Handle to expose the Iniquity of 
"such a Practice and that poor Girls Souls were as 
" nmch to be regarded as Boys, some few of those 
"Reasons which you would have then brought, might 
"have done more Service towards putting a Stop to so 
" wicked a Practice, than the best set Discourses could 
"have done ; Multitudes of young People of both Pet- 
"suasions reading the one, who must have been utter 
" Strangers to the other." 
I am very much obligd to you, Sir, for your Good 
Opinion of mv Undertaking, and in General of the 
Execution, and of the Service to Mankind that may 
result from it. 
Give me Leave to Say, that I have Shewn in the 
Volumes, when the Subject required it, that I have the 
Honour to be of your Opir/ion, as to this Compromise. 
I have in Vol. III. Octavo p. lO5, IO6 made the Bishop 
(Clementina's Brother) thus say to M r. Grandison, after 
a Debate between them on the two Religions, "You 
"will call to mind, Chevalier, thatyour Church allows 
"of a Possibility of Salvation out of its Pale--ours does 
"not."--" My Lord," answers the Chevalier, " Our 
"Church allows not of its Members indulging them- 
"selves in capital errors, against Conviction." 
M . Grandison was a young Man : He pretends not to 
be di'ested of Passion. It was necessary to let the 
Porretta Family, and the Reader, who, it was supposed, 
would not be unconcerned in the Destiny of Clementina, 
see, that he was desirous to make some Sacrifices, for 
those . . . the Family made, in consideration of so 
excellent a Creature, who had suffered so much, and 
was actually in a State of Suffering, for her Love of 
him: "Vhat could he do more, he asks D . Bartlett, 
than to make such an offer ? He considers it as a very 
great Concession, tbo' he must know, that it vas, as 
you, Sir, observe, a too usual one. And he tells her 
warmest Relations the GeneraI, too in particular, "that 
"he would not have come into such a compromise, no, 
" not in favour of a Princess, in a t3eginning Address." 
And this he says, in Answer to the General's Question, 
sneeringly put, "what, Chevalier, must the poor 
" Daughters have done, that they should have been left 
"to Perdition ?" And this put by him, when he knew 
that M'/ Grandison was of a Religion that inspires its 
Professors with more Charity, than does that which 
allows not Salvation out of its own Pale. 
Who that thinks the Porretta Family bigotted, must 
not have allowed them to think Mr Grandison so, had 
he not made some such sort of Concession, as he ex- 
pected them to make ; and even a much greater than 
he offered--[The Sons of the Familys] And who were 
nmch more apprehensive of theire Daughters Non- 
Adherence to her Religion, if his Wife, than hopeful of 
what they called his Conversion. 
Some Concessions are expected to be made in all 
Marriage-Treaties ; and (contrary to what was proposed 
in this) greater on the Man's than on the woman's side, 
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